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CHAPTER L 



THE FIFTH OF JUNE. 



It was the evening of the 5th of June, 1832. 
All Paris had assisted in the morning at the 
funeral of the Republican General Lamarque ; 
who, it was remembered, had kissed his 
sword with his dying lips^ and cried out as 
the memory of Waterloo uprose before his 
failing vision : " Ce due de Wellington ! je 
suis sHr qtteje Vaurais battu^ 

An excited and feverish multitude had 
joined the funeral cortege. Another multi- 
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tude« not less excited or feverish, had crowded 
windows, balconies, housetops — ^Iiad climbed 
into the veiy trees — to see the strange pro- 
cession pass : had heard, with a sinking heart 
upon the one hand, and much exultation upon 
the other, far above the sound of muffled 
drums, the swelling notes of the Marseillaise^ 
and wondered whither events were so swiftly 
tending. 

Sinister rumours had filled the air from an 
early hour, and all things clearly presaged 
the coming of a change in the political 
weather. That sensitive barometer, the Bourse, 
was falling rapidly, and timid people — speak- 
ing in whispers of the hot July days just two 
years gone, when a Bourbon king fled, dis- 
tracted, to the limbo of inefficient kingcraft — 
shuddered as they recalled to mind the grisly 
sights visible beneath that blistering July sun. 

By noon it was known to the excited groups 
gathered in every wine-shop and caf6, that 
angry speech had been uttered over the 
corpse of the brave old general ; that the 
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Drapeau rouge had been flaunted above that 
sea of upturned faces at the Pont d'Austerlitz ; 
that there had been charging of dragoons 
and trampling of people to death ; that there- 
upon pavements had been torn up with 
bleeding hands and fashioned with hot haste 
into barricades, whence troops had been 
everywhere sent whirling. 

All these events, described with grim 
minuteness of detail by eye-witnesses, caused 
weak-kneed auditors to fly panic-stricken to 
their homes. There had been an inter- 
mittent closing of places of business by 
prudent people at an early hour ; but as the 
day wore on, and it was bruited abroad, 
amid universal hubbub, that St. Antoine 
was bestirring itself with all its old vigour, 
and had determined in its shrill and insolent 
manner to once more try conclusions with 
throne and state, all peradventures were set 
at rest, and the business of shop-closing 
)>ecame universal. 

By six o'clock, so quickly, like fire, had the 
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insurrection spread, that one half of Paris 
was in possession of the mob. It had pene- 
trated as far as the Place des Victoires, and 
both the Bank and H6tel des Postes were in 
imminent danger of attack. 

Omnibuses and cabs, the usual contraband 
of barricade war, soon disappeared from the 
thoroughfares entirely, and a feeling akin to 
consternation filled the universal bourgeois 
mind. The saints, rising everywhere in 
popular estimation, were overwhelmed in an 
unexpected wave of female invocation, though 
many hard-headed people, with a leaning 
towards dynamics, greatly disapproved of 
this looking skyward fqr succour ; and think- 
ing of a certain young lieutenant of artillery, 
Napoleon Bonaparte by name, and how, with 
the scream and whiff of grape-shot, and his 
'' Balayez moi tout celal^ another such tempest 
as was now rising had been effectually stilled, 
wondered if the new king were cast in an 
equally heroic mould. While they yet 
wondered, night came on, wet, gusty, and as 
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black as ink, and sent down the hopes of the 
bourgeoisie to zero at once. What could the 
Government — which was to do such wonderful 
things for the people — ^be about, in adopting 
such a timid, half-hearted show of repression 
as this ? Distracting runiours as to Marshal 
Soult's intentions got into active circulation^ 
and it was whispered behind bolted doors 
and darkened windows, that a laisser /aire 
policy was the outcome of a ministerial 
council, and the direct result of Majesty's 
repugnance to blood-letting and other items 
of heroic treatment, where the body politic 
were concerned. Whereat long-faced pessi- 
mists solemnly wagged their heads and pre- 
dicted that the red flag would wave from the 
Pavilion d'Horloge on the morrow, and some 
unkempt Marat scramble into the seat of the 
timorous King. 

Meanwhile the night grew blacker. The 
feeble oil-and-wick illumination of Paris in 
those days serving as a foil to storm and 
darkness in any case, the latter was further 
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accented by desultory gleams from open 
caf6s and wine-shops, in each of which might 
have been found a contingent of those extra- 
ordinary people who are as destitute of 
emotion as a limpet, and who would not only 
scorn to raise an eyebrow during the empty- 
ing of every vial of the Apocalypse, but 
would feel a genuine annoyance at being 
called from dominoes to final judgment 

Such phlegmatic souls, if unprovided with 
lanterns, were clearly in danger, however, if 
their journey homeward lay through districts 
where revolutionary lymph was at the seeth- 
ing-tpoint ; for, as the minutes wore on, it got 
more and more abroad that in that great 
black hole in the centre of Paris a thousand 
human beavers were at work rearing such 
barriers as would turn the edge of the sharpest 

and coldest steel. 

« 

At last St Mary's steeple flung down its 
challenge to the palace. It was no uncertain 
sound, if not quite so terrible as the booming 
of Our Lady of Paris's great bell, one sultry 
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July night remembered of all Parisians ; and 
Majesty becoming in the very teeth of the 
vaticinators a convert to the virtues of phle- 
botomy, promptly responded by throwing 
open all barrack- doors and giving the order 
to march. 

Respectable Paris, peeping through closed 
persiennes at the waving field of bayonets 
below, drew a long breath, put on its woollen 
night-cap, and went to sleep contentedly. 

Bivouac fires tinged many a steeple red 
that night. The crown of St Jacques la 
Boucherie was in a perpetual flicker until 
after daybreak. Hard by, the pattering of 
guns was incessant for three hours. But it 
was of little use after all ; a few souls let 
loose found their way heavenward through 
the smoke, but the barricades remained. 
There is no night-bird so hard to hunt as 
your insurgent with his guti at a full cock 
behind a barrier of stones. Owl-shooting 
with a dark lantern would be an exhilarating 
business in comparison. So the unfruitful 
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night wore on, all sounds ceasing at last 
except the brazen voice of the tocsin bell, the 
bellow of that unexorcisable devil of riot and 
destruction, with which Paris has been so 
long tormented. 

Had you been abroad in Paris that evening, 
reader, it is just possible that you would have 
found your way into the Rue St Martin. It 
would have been a dangerous loitering place 
about eleven, it is true, for at certain points 
a sleet of bullets set in about that time, 
against which the most expansive umbrella 
would have been an inadequate protection. 
However, had you been there, we repeat you 
might have encountered a man in full flight 
from a neighbouring barricade, who would 
have arrested your attention at once. 

The night is always beneficent to fugitives ; 
— subject of course to the interference of the 
moon, who is a female, and inquisitive — and 
that the man felt sure of this protection was 
evinced by his careful avoidance of never so 
dimly-lighted thoroughfares. That he made 
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a long detour for no other purpose than to 
shun the glowing windows of the H6tel de 
Ville, was sufficiently obvious, and when 
turning at last into the Rue St* Antoine he 
ran headlong against a park of artillery, with 
its steaming horses and a hideous vacarme of 
jangling chains and crushing wheels, you 
would have seen him in the red glare of the 
lanterns, and have thought that the terror 
inspired in him by the voices of the artillery 
men must have indeed been great, so abject 
a sight was he on the stones, like a dead man. 
Actions so anomalous in one who had been 
behind a barricade, would have doubtless 
stimulated you thenceforth to a cautious 
observance of his movements. Similar curi- 
osity, perhaps, had prompted to a Jike pur- 
pose the man already dogging his footsteps. 
You probably would not have noticed him, 
however, so much like a mere phantom was 
he. If you had, you could have formed no 
reasonable conjecture as to his appearance or 
identity. He was a part of the night's 
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shadow and mysteries, and partook largely 
of their inscrutability. One thing only would 
have soon become as clear as the rays of a 
noonday sun to your perceptions, as he held 
steadily on with a persistency no less real 
than the pursued's own shadow, that a 
vigilant Nemesis in some guise was in truth 
at the fugitive's very heels. 

A series of formidable barricades bristling 
along the easterly end of the Place de la 
Bastille, and sealing the entrance to the 
turbulent Quartier St. Antoine on that side, 
made another detour necessary, it would ap- 
pear, for the fugitive, evidently knowing of 
their existence, kept himself well screened 
behind the hoardings of the new Column of 
July, until he reached a point where it was 
but a step to the great elephant in lath and 
plaster, which in 1832 still disfigured the 
square. Passing under the legs of the 
monster, within a stone's throw of a barricade, 
he crept along the parapet of the Canal St. 
Martin, and in this wise entered the faubourg. 
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Fifteen minutes later he reached the end of 
the Rue des Buttes, paused, listened, peered 
back an instant into the gloom, then pressed 
forward with rapid steps into the Rue de 
Picpus, and disappeared at last through a 
gate in a garden wall. 

The wall was high. In its centre, flanked 
by stone piers, was a double gate of iron. 
To the right was a smaller one of wood. 
Both were closed. The pursuer waited a 
moment, then, reassured by the sound of 
retreating footsteps, he clambered noiselessly 
as a cat might to the top of the folding gate 
and peered into the inclosure. He saw but 
little ; the adumbration merely of a massive 
building, filling at a distance of a hundred 
feet , the whole width of the garden, with 
lofty windows and a row of pentagonal 
dormers. A dim light, blinking like a 
drowsy eye, revealed an entrance which 
resembled the mouth of a cavern. A long 
shadow — that of the man in flight — fell 
thence, and paved the way to the gate. The 
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pursuer noted all this and descended from 
his perch. 

" No. 42," he said, carefully scanning a 
partly-effaced numeral upon the walls ; " I 
shall know the place again," whereupon he 
turned and ran like a greyhound in the direc- 
tion of the Place du Tr6ne. 

The man in flight seemed not over-familiar 
with the place. The place seemed on a still 
less familiar footing with the man. He 
opened the iron wicket at the entrance with 
much difficulty. It gave out a little shriek 
of remonstrance as it swung aside, and he 
could hear great flakes of rust dropping to 
the ground as it fell back with another scream 
to its place again. The stones in the broad 
passage were dank and grimy. Last year's 
dead leaves lay in wind-tossed heaps in every 
corner. The one dim lamp, hanging by a 
chain, with its incrustation of dirt and its 
festoons of unbroken spider's-webs, revealed 
this much as it swayed in the breeze, as well 
as a row of closed doors and a humid stair- 
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case leading to the first story. As he 
stumbled up the latter he perceived a ray of 
light falling athwart the landing. 

Guided by this indication he opened a door, 
and, standing upon the threshold, looked about 
him in manifest surprise at the nature of his 
surroundings. 

At this moment a form started from the 
open window, seized a candle from a sconce 
over the mantel, and with an angry gesture 
stepped to his side. 
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CHAPTER IL 

THE HOUSE IN THE RUE DE PICPUS. 

It was a woman. Her surroundings were 
shabby, and but one step removed from actual 
squalor. The one poor candle, which had 
hitherto been guttering itself tranquilly away 
in a rusty sconce, now described a smoky para- 
bola in the woman's hands, and revealed, some- 
what dimly, the sombre barrenness of what 
had evidently been a once stately saloon. The 
air was stifling with that peculiarly pungent 
odour which exhales from long-closed cellar- 
doors. Upon the oaken floor bulging here 
and there from the strain of imprisoned 

damps, lay gilded fragments of fallen plaster. 
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A great distended blister in the wall was 
visibly upon the point of bursting, while the 
ooze and drip of many winter storms had 
made a blue and pink chaos of a group of 
Olympian divinities upon the painted ceiling. 
Satin and lace hung in rotten shreds before 
the windows. A few chairs and a sofa of 
frayed and moth-eaten yellow brocade were 
the complemental feature of all this unsight- 
liness. 

The woman was young, beautiful and 
stately; harmonising with her surroundings to 
the extent of being a type of much that was 
about herj otherwise as out of place as a 
camellia in a turnip-field. She was obviously 
not a prisoner, for the open doors and windows 
forbade that presumption ; nor yet a sister of 
mercy bent upon some charitable errand, for 
the look she gave her midnight visitor was 
unmistakably the look of an angry woman 
full of menace and defiance. A woman of 
inferior degree she as clearly was not ; graces 
such as she possessed rarely spring from pro- 
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letarian soil, and, indeed, with the fetid 
breath of the old house there now was plainly 
mingled an odour of the aristocratic Quartier 
St. Germain. 

All of which at least postulated a mystery 
in which less of innocence than of guilt would 
seem to have a part. 

Well, after all, there is no beauty without 
its qualifying blemish, no soul undarkened by 
the shadow of a secret sin. Even the 
' Medician Venus has undergone repairs, and 
it is suspected that Solomon himself had his 
peccadillo or two. Briefly, then, our heroine 
was simply an erring and repentant woman, 
who had just begun to reap the harvest 
which too many of Eve's daughters have 
gone forth in bitterness and despair to 
garner beneath the light of dimmed stars. 
A crisis such as falls to the lot of weeping 
Gretchens had occurred in her life, and, like 
the opening of strange flowers in her soul, a 
new set of faculties and emotions had sud- 
denly awakened within her. By nature a 
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woman of stone, she had risen, a new 
Galatea, at the bidding of a cunning and 
ignoble Pygmalion; had become warmest 
human clay, plastic, yielding, bending glee- 
fully for one brief summer day to every 
caprice of her master, but destined shordy to 
return, like her chaster prototype, to primi- 
tive marble, which no touch of Promethean 
fire could kindle into the fervid life again. 

This 5th of June marked an important 
stage in the transition. She had been driven 
to the old house in the Rue de Picpus 
through the simple exigencies of an altered 
social position, which, for the moment at 
least, forbade her return to a splendid home 
in the great patrician quarter of Paris. 

Do not start, reader; you will encounter no 

satyr glances in turning over these pages; 

you will not be shocked by an introduction to 

La Dame aux Cam^lias ; an infraction of the 

great social commandment will not so much 

as be hinted at ; and picturesque vice would 

fly screaming, we are sure, from the grim 
VOL. I. 2 
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austerities it is our purpose to recite before 
we have done. Still ours is not a nursery 
tale, and it may be more or less infused with 
an element which the drawing-room world 
will severely condemn for its coarseness. 
There is, however, much coarseness afoot, 
even in the drawing-room world, and it is 
sometimes thought that the most skilful 
periphrase fails to conceal the fact that a 
spade is beyohd any question a spade, and 
entitled to a certain amount of recognition as' 
such. If we descend into grimy paths at 
first, we promise at least to carefully pick our 
way through the mire, which is a better method, 
after all, than to ignore its existence, and, as 
star-gazers, to splash unconsciously into 
every puddle we meet 

Sweet flowers do float upon the surface of 
putrid pools and thrive, and it is more than 
suspected that a tithe of the wealth of 
Augustan Rome lies buried in yellow Tiber 
mud. 

For thirty-six hours this woman had been 
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bending all her mental energies to the un- 
grateful task of solving an insoluble problem, 
in which her midnight visitor was by far the 
most important factor. It was clear that he 
had been expected, but as she held the 
candle aloft and surveyed him, a look of per- 
plexity appeared at first in her face, and for 
one brief instant she appeared uncertain as 
to his identity. There was nothing sur- 
prising in this, for the man was far from 
being personable and attractive, as he stood 
scowling at her in turn upon the thresh- 
hold. 

He was sodden with rain, his cheek gaped 
with an oblique sword-cut extending from ear 
to lip, whence blood, which he made ineffec- 
tual efforts to staunch with his handkerchief, 
slowly tricklqd ; wisps of matted hair were 
glued to his forehead, and from his boots 
exuded the ooze of dirty rain-puddles. A 
look of ineffable contempt and disgust passed 
across the woman's features; she turned 
without a word, recrossed the room, restored 

2 — 2 
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the candle to the sconce and took up a posi- 
tion by the open window with her back to 
the man. 

He closed the door with a slam. 

" Well," said he, '' I am here." 

She made no reply. 

" You are polite, madame." 

Her foot — ominous sign ! — began to beat 
a rapid tattoo upon the floor. And though 
it was a very small foot, loose plaster soort 
began to rattle, and glass to jingle all about 
her. 

" Marie, do you hear ?" 

She faced suddenly round. 

" Yes, I hear and I see. My God ! to 
think that Tm the wife of such a thing as 
you !" 

He laughed, and threw himself into a 
chair. '^ 

" You are right,'* said he. " A wounded 
man is not a very pretty object." 

" Wounded ! why are you wounded ? you 
are not in uniform." 
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" Because, for the time being, I am a 
Frenchman, and not the King's soldier." 

" Whereby the King is a gainer," said she 
with emphasis. " But go on." 

He scowled as he answered : 

" I am not sure of it. The Duchess of 
Berri is my sovereign mistress. Her in- 
terests are my interests, and they took me 
to-day behind the barricades. The King is 
a parvenu and upstart, and I owe him no 
allegiance. Now do you understand ?" 

^'ParbleuT she exclaimed with flashing 
eyes. " I ought to be surprised at nothing 
you do. What an inexhaustible fund of 
dark accomplishments you possess ! Seducer, 
perjurer, niisSrabley and traitor ! Really, there 
is no limit to your ambition. But your red- 
handed friends did not seem to appreciate 
your services, M. de Laferriere. Were their 
dogs and old women set upon you, then ?" 

" Come, come," he answered, " have you 
no heart, that you fling your sarcasms into 
the face of a suffering man T 
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She laughed scornfully. 

** A heart ! Oh yes ; a freezing one," and 
she commenced, with a hot face that belied 
her words, and clenched fists, to walk the 
floor. There was a brief interval of silence, 
broken only by the vague rumeurs of the 
night, and the clatter of broken glass and 
plaster^ as the parquet was swept by her 
skirts. Suddenly she stopped. 

" I wish from the bottom of my heart," 
said she, *' that instead of being wounded 
you had been " 

" Killed," he submitted. 

" Yes, that is precisely what I mean." 

And the look she gave him abundantly 
confirmed her words. 

He became jocular at once. 

" Oh ! of course — ha I ha I yes. A husband 
is sometimes an awkward item of one's 
impedimenta, eh ? Now, if this fairy palace 
were a Tour de Nesle, and you and your 
maid could quietly sew me in a bag, and 
drop me into the Seine, what an immense 
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relief it would be to your mind, wouldn't 
it?" 

*' Without adding a feather's weight to my 
conscience — yes. " 

A raging conflagration was within the 
woman's breast. The flames were already 
breaking through her white face, and glowed 
crimson in two burning spots upon either 
cheek. He, knowing there was a certain 
amount of gunpowder in her nature, resolved 
to let off a few more conversational sparks, 
and try to reach it. 

Here, certainly, was courage of a high 
order. Where some of us, after one look at 
the woman, would have run for wet blankets, 
this man invited an explosion. Said he : 

" Well, I cannot say that you are very 
grateful, at all events." 

As she turned and looked at him with indig- 
nant amazement, the window-sash rattled, and 
a gust of wind, burdened with the tocsin-cry, 
went sobbing round the walls of the chamber. 

"Listen!" she cried, as another boom 
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came, muffled in rain, from St Mary's bell- 
tower. " Must I be grateful to you for such 
marriage-bells as these ? Must I be grateful 
for the shelter of this dog's-kennel, grateful 
that I have been dishonoured by a villain, 
and dragged down from the high place I 
once held in my own self-respect and the 
esteem of my friends ; grateful, above all else, 
for having conferred upon me this wretched 
dignity of wifehood ?" 

" Well, you might, at least, thank me," he 
said, " for making you an honest woman." 

" Great Heaven !" she exclaimed. " I did 
not think such baseness could exist in the 
heart of a man — and a man, too, whom I have 
trusted and loved. Faugh ! how could I ever 
have done it ! How could I even have liked 
you r* and she looked him over in a way 
which would have taken the conceit out of 
the Belvidere Apollo. 

. "Really, I do not understand it myself," 
was his candid rejoinder ; " but you state the 
case ~ with perfect exactitude; you did love 
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me, and the reflection is an immensely flatter- 
ing one, I assure you." 

" Lac he /" she cried, through her set 
teeth, " when I think how adroitly you stole 
away my innocent love for your brother, in 
order to prevent that marriage between us, 
which has always been the object of my 
mother's honest ambition ; when I reflect 
how, playing upon my pride and obstinacy, 
you fomented strife between mother and 
daughter ; and at last, as the most effectual 
method of accomplishing your purpose, you 
schemed, with the cool deliberation of a 
devil, to besmirch my good name, and cover 
it with dishonour, X am lost in amazement 
at the inconceivably wicked auclacity of the 
attempt, and the equally inconceivable blind- 
ness that made it, even for a single moment, 
possible. But so it is; you laid a trivial stake 
upon my powers of resistance, and won. I 
would now as soon think of seeking con- 
sideration from the beasts of an Indian 
jungle, as from you \ you, who confessed, an 
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hour after our marriage yesterday, that the 
legalisation of my shame was but a cunning 
scheme to prevent my union with the 
only man in the world of whose love I have 
not a shadow of doubt. O God ! to think 
that I should have fallen so low, so low as 
this ! You know that the Marquis will break 
his heart with mortification and grief. You 
know my mother's nature, and that in her 
heart pity and forgiveness will surely freeze 
when she learns of my disobedience. You 
know that social degradation is staring me in 
the face " 

" Nonsense/' he said, interrupting her with 
a gesture of impatience. " A secret marriage 
is as binding as any other, and you know as 
well as I do, that it will efface and atone for 
any previous imprudence." 

She flamed up again in an instant. 

"And you call that an effacement, an 

atonement 1" she exclaimed, " marriage with 

you! why that is the supreme blot, and is 

worse than a thousand lapses. It is a legally 
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enforced dishonour^ bounded only by your 
grave or mine. The state has fettered my 
right hand, the church my left The con- 
jugal yoke is upon my neck, and you, my 
lord and master, with your hand tightly 
grasping my chain, doubtless feel that I shall 
be led, without a whimper, hither and thither, 
at your sovereign pleasure 1" 

" Doubdess," he answered. 

" Well, we shall see," she rejoined in a 
tone so full of defiance, that it awoke the 
bully in him at once. 

" Come now," said he, I " will not stand any 
trifling. I have my rights, as you say, and I 
will enforce them to the letter if you irritate 
me too much. I could even go further* 
There chances to exist in France an absurd 
prejudice, you know, as to the privilege of 
wearing orange-blossoms at the altar " 

" Coward !" she interposed once more, 
hurling the word at him as though it were a 
knife. 

" Oh !" he answered, throwing himself back 
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in his chair, " I was only hinting at a possible 
check upon insubordination. I have no desire 
to injure you in that way, provided you are 
always tractable and good. It will be suffi- 
cient gratification to me at present, to enjoy 
the privilege the law has given me, of calling 
you wife in the presence of your noble 
mother, the Countess de Rauville, who hates 
me so sincerely ; and of my proud fool of 
a brother, who had neither the courage nor 
the address to snare the pretty bird as I have 
done." 

" He possesses one advantage at least over 
you, of which you can never deprive him — he 
is a gentleman /" she retorted quickly. 

" Ah ! welV he answered, " I can afford to 
overlook the charming atmenities of your 
language, when I reflect upon your supreme 
fofly in throwing away a title, an immense 
fortune, and the hand, as you put it, of a 
gentleman^ for the sake of his penniless 
brother. You will perceive that, although I 
did lose my temper a few minutes since, I 
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really do not mind these little eccentricities 
of yours, now that I have a legal claim upon 
your lovely person. You see/' he pursued, in 
a tone of conviction, ** in a legal sense, it does 
not matter whether your affection accompanies 
it or not." 

His position was such an unassailable one, 
that her vexation at not being able to con- 
trovert it, found speedy vent in tears. She 
threw herself into a chair and covered her 
face with her hands. 

He, surveying her with much greater 
interest than for obvious reasons was legible 
in his features, took advantage of her 
silence to say, in what was meant to be a 
conciliatory tone : 

" Come now, a truce to this nonsense ; we 
have wandere^ from the subject .upper- 
most in bofh our minds, and have dfen- 
sequently already wasted much valuable 
time. Let us commence by recognising 
facts, and talking sensibly, I will be frank, 
and concede that you were entrapped into 
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this, marriage, and I must also once more 
confess that I feel flattered at my success. 
You, however, wish to get out of the scrape 
as quickly, and with as little loss of dignity, 
as possible. That is creditable to your good 
sense. In a similar predicament I should 
desire the same thing. You came to this 
dog's kennel, as you put it, for two reasons, 
pardonable in either case, one of which was 
to escape my caresses, now become an ex- 
ceedingly distasteful commodity to you, the 
other to temporise with necessity, and pre- 
pare a way for return, if possible as Mdlle. de 
Rauville, to your mother's house. Such is 
your pride, and your fear of your mother's 
anger, that you would be willing to incur 
serious risks, and accept material sacrifices, in 
order to keep this blessed union of ours a 
secret On the other hand, such is your 
detestation for me, that you could see me 
swinging by the neck from a cross-tree with 
a great sense of complacency and satisfaction 
— could you not ?" 
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"At this moment, yes!" she answered, 
removing her hands from her face, and dart- 
ing a look at him which had something 
downright murderous in its expression. 

" Well," he resumed, " it is unnecessary for 
me to repeat that I have never really x:ared 
that for you " [(snapping his fingers). " A 
Diana in the toils is an exciting up-shot of 
any chase, much in the same way that a tiger 
hunt is. In securing you, I gratified the 
instinct which aims at the possession of a 
beautiful woman, and upon this pleasant, 
rose-strewn road I marched to a success 
over my brother, such as I never dreamed 
I should have the opportunity of gain- 
ing. I detest this brother. He never cared 
but for one woman in his life, and that 
woman he cannot marry, for she is now my 
wife. All this being conceded, let us come 
at once to the point. Release from your 
bond is of course impossible, but there is 
nothing impracticable in what you now 
earnestly desire, viz., secrecy in respect to 
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the marriage, and freedom from what you 
would probably term annoyance on the part 
of your husband. Now I dislike conjugal 
sdene^, and knowing something of your 
temper, I should prefer, while keeping one 
hand upon your chain, to live just as far 
apart from you as possible. I will not even 
conceal the fact that there might be circum- 
stances in connection with this insurrection 
which would make it desirable for me to 
resign my commission and seek a residence 
in some more congenial clime. In such a 
conjuncture I should be in urgent need of 
money, to which you would, I am sure, be 
very glad to assist me. In consideration of 
such aid, repeated as occasion might demand, 
I would undertake^ I think, to hold my 
conjugal rights — among which, remember, is 
a claim upon your purse — for a time in abey- 
ance." / 

She had hoped that all this might lead to 
some tangible form or suggestion of release 
from her odious bond. Her disgust there- 
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fore, as he concluded was unbounded. Sweep- 
ing up to where he sat, and drawing herself 
up to her fullest height, she first looked him 
over from head to foot with her indignant 
eyes, then exclaimed : 

" And you are a soldier ; an officer in the 
King's army; and your name is de Laferri^re I 
If you have a drop of a man's blood in your 
veins, say no more ! You have accomplished 
your design in pi^eventing my marriage with 
your brother : is that not enough ? You have 
brought to shame one who a few weeks 
since was an innocent child, and is now a 
guilty woman : is not that everything ? 
Release me at once, and in some way, from 

these detestable bonds, and do not add to 
your infamy the vulgar crime of theft, 
and seek to make me an accomplice of your 
cleverly-laid scheme for picking my mother's 
pocket. To your manhood alone, if you 
possess such a thing, I make a final appeal ! 
will you, or will you not, do as I desire ?" 
'* You will not aid me, then ?" he snarled. 

70L. I. X 
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" Not to the extent of a centime, if I can 
avoid it." 

" Then away goes your reputation to the 
winds, and out of this house you go as my 
wife. Come !" said he, leaping to his feet 

" Wretch !" she cried. " And do you hope 
by such a threat to frighten me into obedience 
to yoHr desires ? Do you think that because 
you assume the r61e of wolf, I must of 
necessity play the part of the lamb ? I 
admit many things ; among others, that you 
not only snap and snarl to perfection, 
but that you bite 'deeply. You are my 
legal master; you can crack the conjugal 
whip at will above my bare shoulders. I 
not only submitted to be leashed, but I 
implored it as a boon for which I expected 
to be grateful. But now that you possess 
me, do you think I am a valuable acqui- 
sition ? Are you proud of your triumph ? 
Do you hope to reap great benefit from 
the exposure of your wife's frailty to the 
world ? Will you find pecuniary profit in the 
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humbling of my mother's pride ? Do you 
think I shall be a jealous repository of your 
secrets ? Do you think, for example, a know- 
ledge of your escapade as an army officer 
this night will be kept from the ears of your 
superior officers by me ? Do you anticipate 
what the quality of your conjugal embraces 
may be ? Did it ever occur to you that I 
might prove to be a mill-stone about your 
neck, of which when ■ it is too late you would 
gladly divest yourself? If not, it is time 
you knew what sort of a wife you possess. 
To commence with, you have insulted me in 
the most outrageous manner. This is my 
mother s house. Husband or no husband, I 
order you out of it. March !" 

With her white hand extended, her teeth 
firmly set — her whole body full of menace — 
she pointed to the door, and awaited his 
departure. 

It was one of those unaccountable impulses 
which come to us with the force of an 
inspiration, at times. It may be that she 
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had felt a mysterious stir in the air, herald- 
ing the approach of some succourable and 
sustaining influence from without. Or it 
may have been simply an initial act of 
aggression, to test the quality and condition 
of her mettle. At all events, he laughed 
derisively at what he evidently conceived to 
be a capital joke. 

" Why, pepper-box I" he said, " you would 
make an admirable heroine of melo-drama. 
If we become reduced in circumstances, "I 
shall obtain an engagement for you at the 
Porte St Martin." 

** Go I " she repeated without altering her 
position. 

He laughed again. 

" This is my mother - in - law's house, 
madame; I reconsider my intention, and 
shall remain for the night I" he said, throw- 
ing himself at whole length upon the sofa. 

" I tell you for the third and last time, to 
go!" 

Before he could answer, the door was 
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thrown violently open, and a young woman 
burst with a face full of consternation into 
the room. 

" Oh ! madame !*' she cried, *' the garden 
is full of soldiers — they have entered by the 
Rue de Picpus — they are approaching the 
house and will be upon the stairs in another 
minute." 

Her words had gone like a knife into his 
consciousness, quickening every cowardly 
impulse within him. He leaped with an 
oath from the sofa, and sprang toward a 
window opening upon a garden in the rear 
of the house. But Marie de Laferriere, 
anticipating the movement, had flown thither 
like a gleam of light, and now confronted 
him. 

" I see what these blood-stains mean now. 
You have committed a crime — ^you would 
like to escape, but you shall not !" and she 
braced herself firmly in the embrasure of the 

window. 

" Come out of my way — no nonsense, or I 
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shall strike you !'' he said hoarsely, with an 
uneasy side-glance at the door. 

" Strike 1'' she answered without a tremor, 
" and see what the consequences will be. You 
cannot get rid of me without a struggle, and 
before that was over, my shrieks would 
bring your pursuers into this room. I bade 
you go; you refused, and one moment of 
grace, sufficient to have saved you, was lost. 
Strike if you will, but you cannot pass." 

*' Marie, for the sake of what has been, let 
me go. — that is a good girl. Quick ! quick ! 
You cannot mean what you say. I hear them 
at the gate ; don't let them hunt me down 
like a mad dog," he pleaded, with a face 
made doubly ghastly by fear. 

" I have spoken — you cannot pass." 

He was a contemptible sight now, clinging 
to her skirts in an agony of entreaty. 

" Darling !" he cried, " I have treated you 
like a wretch, but I will make amends for it 
if you will let me go. I will do all that you 
desire — I will go to America — ^anywhere." 
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" What 1" she exclaimed ; " will you never 
seek me out, never reveal the secret of our 
marriage, and never attempt to impose its 
obligations upon me ?** 

** Never — I swear by " 

** Stop ! stop ! do not perjure yourself 
further. Give me my marriage certificate, 
and be quick about it" 

'• I haven't it ?" 

** Be quick, I say ! the soldiers are upon 
the stairs." 

He ground his teeth, and looked one 
moment as though he meant to kill her ; then 
he took a folded paper from his breast-pocket 
and thrust jt into her hand. 

" There, vixen," he said ; " now Jet me 
pass." 

She opened the paper and gave a hasty 
glance at its contents. Then she stepped 
aside from the window. 

He was astride the sill in an instant. 

" Remember !" she cried to him as he dis- 
appeared in the darkness below. 
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The leap was neither difficult nor dangerous. 
He landed upon his feet in soft earth ; open 
fields and market-gardens extended rearward 
as far as the Rue de Reuilly^ a distance of about 
five hundred yards. No greater obstacles, 
therefore, than ditches and garden-walls lay in 
the way of his escape. 
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Muskets had been grounded with a ring 
upon the pavement of the court below, doors 
were opened and shut, and feet hurried 
hither and thither for a time. Then came 
the clink and patter of sabres upon the stairs, 
men's voices in consultation upon the landing, 
and the rap of a sword-hilt upon the door. 

'* Now, Clichette, do not look so alarmed/' 
whispered Marie de Laferri^re to her 
affrighted companion. *' It's the patrol, I 
suppose, examining into the cause of the 
unusual light in the house. They will do us 
no injury. Open the door." 
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The woman obeyed, and an officei* 
entered brusquely, followed by half a dozen 
soldiers who quietly took up their positions 
around the room. 

Marie rose at once and advanced to meet 
the stranger. She tottered back with amaze- 
ment^ and the colour quickly forsook her face, 
however, as she recognised before her the 
well-known features of the • Marquis de 
Laferri^re, her husband's brother. 

Deception of some sort was an imperative 
necessity to her in this emergency. An ex- 
planation must be given, and at once, of her 
presence in the old house. Her decision was 
prompt, as, in such junctures, a woman's 
mostly is. Mastering her emotion in one 
supreme effort, she advanced with a smile on 
her lips, and an extended hand to greet him. 

" Monsieur !" she said, with the tone of one 
under a deep sense of obligation, " you 
are very kind to remember me thus ; but is 
the danger, then, so very imminent ?" 

It was his turn now. He almost staggered. 
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He glanced first at her, then at the squalid 
appointments of the room, and his great 
black eyes gleamed like a flame, with wonder 
and bewilderment. 

" Mdlle. de Rauville !" he exclaimed, seiz- 
ing her hand after a moment's hesitation. 

** Certainly, monsieur ; but you seem sur- 
prised to find me here/' 

"I am very much surprised, mademoiselle." 

The impulse to be truthful at a critical 
moment, in defiance of the consequences, is, 
we are afraid, quite inconsistent with the 
post-Adamitic adjustment of our moral facul- 
ties. Refer we it to the powers of darkness 
or otherwise, the melancholy fact still remains, 
that whatever words appear judicious and 
necessary at such a time will, in spite of 
precept and the most radiant example, rise 
with greater spontaneity than the truth to our 
lips. We of the gentler sex, however, have 
hit upon a happy method of at once throwing 
a sop to the Cerberus of conscience, and of 
crushing antagonists like a nut-shell. The 
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process is simple, and consists in permitting 

one's soul to ferment and go off in an 
explosion of indignant moral fire-damp. 

Said Marie, bristling up like one with his 
amour propre stroked the wrong way : 

" Come, M. de Laferriere, I dislike enigmas, 
and you clearly do not intend a pleasantry, 
for you are as solemn as a bust of Rhada- 
manthus. What does all this mummery 
mean ?" 

The very roots of the Marquis's hair caught 
fire : he shrugged his shoulders ; he looked 
in the most vacant manner at the uniformed 
imbeciles ranged like waxwork against the 
walls. 

" Did my mother send you here ?" she 
continued, conscious of her opportunity, and 
with a sudden appetite for victory. 

He shook his head. 

" I only arrived in Paris this morning," he 
said, ** and the imeute since then has claimed 
every moment of my time. Otherwise, I 
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should have paid my respects at once to the 
Countess." 

" From what source, then, did you learn of 
my miserable plight ?" 

Redder and redder grew the Marquis's 
face. 

" Really " he began, when she cut him 

short 

** One moment," she said, expanding with 
^ anything but honest indignation. " There 
seems to be a misunderstanding here ; let me 
explain my position clearly. I arrived from 
Rouen this afternoon. I came in the diligence. 
I descended in the Rue de Bouloi, and found 
it swarming with lunatics. I smelt gun- 
powder. I saw a cart trundled past with a 
dead man in it A half-starved creature on 
the corner was playing the * Marseillaise,' very 
badly on a cornet When he came to 
' A lions enf ants j' old women ran out with 
bread and wine, dSidigros sous began to rattle 
down upon his seditious old head from garret 
windows. There was not a cab to be seen. 
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I was nearly trampled to death in endeavour- 
ing to reach the Rue St Honord I was 
glared at by market-women, and would have 
been hustled by them but for the intervention 
of some very pretty boys of the Poljrtechnique ; 
and still there was not a 'cab to be seen. I 
spoke to a sergent der ville. * Mademoiselle/ 
said he, ' it's of no use. To cross one of the 
bridges to-day will be like climbing over 
church-steeples on fire ; but try it — try it if 
you like. As pretty heads as yours have 
been knocked* to pieces against stone walls 
before now ; but try it, I say, and see for 
yourself I declined to undertake the 
experiment. I wandered from street to 
street, from danger to danger, and, despairing 
at last, sought a night's shelter in this 
wretched old house. Did you know all this, 
or not ?" 

" Not a word of it, upon my honour as a 
gentleman," and the Marquis drew a long 
breath, stared hard at his subalterns, and 
wished, from the very bottom of his heart. 
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that he was a thousand miles away from the 
Rue de Picpus. 

" Then, monsieur," she continued, " why 
in the name of decency this intrusion ? Why 
the menace conveyed in the presence of these 
soldiers ? This house belongs to my mother. 
To-night, my maid and myself are its sole 
occupants. Do you suspect me of harbouring 

treasonable designs against his most amiable 
Majesty } I cannot vouch for the loyalty of 
the rats and spiders, but you have a sufficient 
force here at your disposal to exterminate 
them, and extinguish rat and spider treason. 
By so doing you will rejoice the hearts of all 
the flies in the neighbourhood, disgust the 
brood of honest dogs, and warm the muzzles 
of your soldiers' guns. Pray begin I I dearly 
love the report of musketry." 

Clichette, anticipating hysterics, and a 
speedy need for smelling-salts, gazed in 
open-mouthed wonder at her mistress. The 
Marquis began to look like a downright fool. 
Said he : 
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*' Your words have teeth, and bite deeply, 
mademoiselle. I have nothing to say, except 
that I am a gentleman, liable, like all gentle- 
men, to occasional mistakes, and ready to 
atone for them by any means within my 
.power. My visit here was a purely selfish 
one. It turns out to be an intrusion, and the 
mistaken zeal of a faithful servant has, it 
seems, placed me in a very ridiculous position. 
Pitou," he added, turning sharply round, 
** where is Pitou ? let him step forward." 

The person thus addressed crept like a 
shadow from a distant corner of the room. 
He had glided in, unperceived, with the 
soldiers, and had been busily examining the 
sofa, and noting such other circumstantial 
evidence as the room afforded of the presence 
of some very grimy object 

He was tall, with slightly stooping 
shoulders, an intelligent and refined face, 
prematurely furrowed, one would have 
imagined by thought, had not such a pre- 
sumption been at variance with a knowledge 
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of his condition ; a pair of shrewd, vigilant 
eyes, in which lurked a suspicion of humour, 
but no sign of subtlety or craft ; and a general 
expression of amiable sagacity. His age was 
scarcely determinable by his appearance, but 
the lines upon his face being a calendar of . 
suffering or excessive thought rather than of 
years, we do not greatly err, perhaps, in 
assuming that he was but little the senior of 
the lady whose destiny he, at this moment, 
held in his hands, 

" Mademoiselle," continued the Marquis, 
designating Pitou with a gesture, " this is an 
old servant of* mine whose veracity I have v 
never yet had reason to doubt ; may I ask 
him a few questions in your presence ?" 

*' As many as you like ; the privilege is 
clearly yours," and Marie's heart began to 
pound like a hammer against her ribs ; some- 
thing serious was coming now. 

"Well, then, Pitou, you affirm that you 

followed this man ^^ 

" I did not lose sight of him, M. le Marquis, 

VOL. I. 4 
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from the moment I heard your cry for help/* 
And Pitou, as he said this, caught a glimpse 
of Marie sinking, with a shudder, into a 
chair. Her heart now stood still, and was 
beginning to freeze. Dead Sea fruit, however 
alluring to the eye, was clearly hard of diges-^ 
tion. 

Instead of perceiving this, the Marquis — ^a 
myope by nature— -only tugged a moment at 
his moustache, and then demanded : 

" Are you sur^ you tracked the . right 

** There was but one man, M. le Marquis^ 
and I followed him to the wall." 

'* Ah ! to the wall ! Just so ; but did he 
enter ? Remember ! it was dark — pitch 
dark." 

'* Pardon me, M, le Marquis, there was a 
light in the window. Moreover, I have 
ears, and heard the gate open and shut. I 
have arms and legs, and climbed the gate — 
for he had locked it behind him — and I saw 
him walk into the house." 
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" This house ?" 

**This house; yes, M. le Marquis." 

The Marquis shrugged his shoulders, and 
turned a genuinely distressed face towards 
Marie. 

*' You hear?" he said. " Pitou has the eye 
of a hawk, and the scent of a hound ; more- 
over, I believe him as incapable of a lie, as a 
sparrow is incapable of barking like a dog. 
Are there other people in this house V* 

" To my certain knoAvledge — no." 

** The concierge y for example ?" 

" Monsieur, must I again repeat that I am 
here alone with my maid, and unprotected ? 
Have you then a motive in this persistence 
which you are afraid to reveal ?" 

That stung him. 

•* No," he said ; " and the imputation does 

me great injustice. I came here in search 

t 

of an assassin, a privilege you certainly would 
not deny me. I chance to belong to the 
personal staff of Marshal Lobau, who has 
undertaken, by command of the King, to 
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Stamp out this insurrection. Accordingly, 
upon my arrival this morning, I found 
awaiting me a summons to repair at once to 
head-quarters. Eh bien! obedience is the 
soldier's first law. I went and got a breast- 
pocket full of instructions, first and foremost 
of which was to attack and carry certain 
barricades near the Place des Victoires. I 
have not done it yet, for owls can peck in 
the darkness, and defend their nests very 
gallantly until sunrise ; but I did venture 
upon a personal reconnaissance of the bafrri- 
caded district, and thereby brought upon my- 
self the present inglorious muddle. I was 
creeping through an impasse or alley, I 
knew not which at the time, when ' ping I' 
came a bullet within an inch of my ear, and 
I saw a man crawling stealthily away; I 
whipped out my sword and drqpped upon 
him in an instant. His steel flew up and 
caught mine, and it was carte, tierce and 
thrust in five seconds, the thrust on my side ; 
laying his cheek-bone bare, I fear. Then hje 
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slunk away in a manner proclaiming him at 
once to be an assassin and a coward. I had 
nojt time for pursuit, nor the stomach for hunt- 
ing down such ignoble game, but Pitou, here, 
turned up at that moment, and gave vigorous 
chase with such negative results as you are 
now acquainted with. That, in a few words 
is the whole affair. I am sorry for my intru- 
sion; I humbly apologise for the blunder — 
for blunder it must be — that has occasioned 
you so much annoyance." 

In the fervour of his vindication, he had 
not observed the look of stupefaction and 
horror stamped upon her face, as she listened 
to the story of her husband's villainy. Shej 
turned away her head. Her soul was too 
stunned and bruised, as yet, to make any 
reply. Still he did not notice. 

Pitou would have plumbed her soul at ai 
glance ; but, luckily or otherwise, he was 
now upon his hands and knees, lantern in 
hand, amid the tall grass and weeds in the; 
garden^ and there had perceived fresh foot- 
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prints in an unkempt flower-bed beneath the 
window, whence a fugitive had so recently 
and so madly flung himself. 

Elated over the discovery of this Ariadne's 
clue to a most labyrinthian business, Pitou 
re-entered the room, only to encounter a gleam 
of entreaty, shot straight from Marie's eyes 
to his. That was enough The woman was 
charming, in trouble, and acknowledged the 
fact to him. A hundred times enough. He 
succumbed. 

" Well, Pitou," said the Marquis sternly, 
'* I am indebted to you for this. I would not 
have had it happen for a hundred thousand 
francs." 

Said Pitou, in a submissive manner which 
went straight to the woman's heart : 

" I am mistaken — I have made a muddle 
of it — I am very sorry. And I ask the lady's . 
pardon." 

Marie could almost have kissed him for 
that; and her heart fairly bled, to see him 
slink in disgrace from the roomi 
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Then the contrition of the Marquis made 
her downright disgusted with herself. Said 
he: 

"You must promise to forgive me. I 
would give worlds to recall this blunder. 
Permit me, at least, to assure your safety by 
placiing a guard in the garden below. And 
allow me to send my carriage in the morning, 

to take you away from this wretched place." 

She nearly choked at this, and her voice 
was quite husky as she answered : 

** You are very kind and generous, and 
must overlook my brusqueness of speech to- 
night I am only a woman, monsieur. I am 
nervous, aqd worn out by excitement and 
fatigue. Forgive me, do !" 

When he had gone, and the clattering of 
soldiers' feet upon the . stairs had ceased, she 
sank helplessly back into her chair. The 
long tension was over. As she had truly 
said, "she was only a woman." In viin 
were Clichette's attempts to soothe her. Slie 
was filled with the. gall and bitterness of her 
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affliction, as she had never been before. 
Her sin seemed suddenly to become colossal^ 
and overwhelm her. In her heart was a 
total extinguishment of hope. On earth 
there seemed no light. In Heaven, high- 
soaring ramparts only — ^grim, unassailable, be- 
girt by chasms prayers could not bridge. 
Her plaints came echoing back unheard and 
unanswered. For her, angels' tears had 
frozen; saintly compassion existed not Amid 
all her desolation there was but one green 
thing — the bitter-sweet of the Marquis's 
affection — and that was denied to her starving 
lips. 

Clichette, a good faithful creature, pacified 
her in a measure at last, and induced her to 
seek a little rest upon the sofa. 

Then sleep came to her at intervals. The 
phantoms of what now was, and might have 
been, swarmed about her pillow. Wrecks of 
golden visions went drifting by — ^broken, in- 
deed, but golden still. There was the fruition 
of hope long deferred and the ecstasy of joy 
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born of exceeding sorrow. Then came the 
keen torment of waking to her misery, with its 
Gorgon's head staring her full in the face 
and turning it fast to stone. And at last, in 
despair, she rose, arid ^at by the open- 
window, with the shadows growing ever 
deeper and darker without, and the very 
air tremulous with the agony and the curse 
of the tocsin-bell, until the grey dawn came 
at last, with golden sunshine and the peace 
and calm of an ever- memorable day. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

A FEW PAGES OF FAMILY HISTORY. 

Of the first de Laferriere nothing is definitely 
known. Family tradition had it, that a 
certain Condottieri chief — in the pay of the 
Medici, until a weak-kneed member of that 
remarkable house, Piero by naine, flying one 
day, amid the pealing of storm-bells and the 
clash of armsy from his palace in the Via 
Larga, relieved him from further service in 
that quarter, and who then joined the un- 
toward fortunes of Charles VIII., and re- 
turned with the latter to France — was the 
actual founder of the house in question. 

Although^ as we have said, this was a mere 
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matter of tradition, certain de Laferrieres, with 
a turn for climbing to the tip-top branches of 
genealogical trees, had triumphantly pointed 
out in the pages of Guicciardini, the name of 
one "II Ferreo" — the^ cruel— an Italian 
soldier, of whom it was written that he had 
quitted the service of the Florentine Re- 
public during the ascendency of Savonarola, 
* and followed his " Most Christian Majesty " 
into France. This fact may, or may not, be 
corroborative of the tradition, and is, in reality, 
very little to our purpose. What we do 
know is, that during that long and almost 
interminable struggle between Throne and 
Dependency in France, and notably in the 
uprisings and resistance of the factious house 
of Lorraine, the name of Laferriere rose to 
such prominence, that when the great 
Richelieu came into power, and bent all his 
energies to the stamping out of feudal pre- 
tensions and privilege, the then Marquis de 
Laferriere became a special and conspicuous 
object of attack. Such, however, was the 
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vigour of his resistance, and so little quenched 
in his heart was the spirit of daring enter- 
prise, that, bending for a time, indeed, before 
the terrible might of the Cardinal Prince, 
upon the death of the latter he became once 
more aggressive, in the guise of a Frondeur^ 
and rendered such signal services to Condd 
in the streets of Paris, that when Mazarin 
and the Queen returned to the capital, he was 
promptly banished, not only from the Louvre, 
but from Paris itself. 

Thenceforth he abstained from active par- 
ticipation in the intrigues of the Court, and 
marrying the widow of the Count de Briole, 
a member of a cadet branch of the illustrious 
and opulent house of D'Estrees, devoted 
himself thenceforth to the development of 
his estates, then somewhat fallen into decay. 

These, by constant accessions, and an 
economical administration of their revenues, 
soon beqame almost regal in their extent and , 
the wealth of their resources ; embracing, as 
they did, a park of several thousand acres. 
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surrounded by walls and heavily wooded ; a 
few villages, chief among which was that of 
Laferri^re; a broad expanse of meadow-land, 
begirt by vine and olive-clad hills ; untold 
acres under cultivation, and a chiteau, fin- 
ished by his successor, from designs by 
Mansard — an immense structure of brick 
and stone, with projecting wings and high 
pavilions yCdi^dhX^ of sheltering an army within 
its capacious halls. 

His successor, escaping the ban imposed 
upon the father, and, in fact, inheriting none 
of the rancnnes of the old noblesse, spent his 
earlier years in Paris, where he found more 
that was congenial to his tastes than the 
seclusion of his estates could have possibly 
afforded to one of his temperament. No 
greater voluptuary existed at the luxurious 
Court of the Grand Monarque, than the 
young marquis, for a time. It was only 
when he awoke to the unwelcome discovery 
that his patrimony had become seriously 
impaired by his excesses, that he resolved to 
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remodel his life, and seek, by means of some 
Sclatant military service, to atone for tlie 
ignoble follies of his career. 

Entering the army, he made rapid strides 
toward distinction, becoming, in fact, a general 
of division in one of the campaigns of the 
Bas Pays, until, wounded at Neerwinden, and 
disabled for further service, he married a 
niece of Louvois, and spent the remainder of 
his days in honourable retirement. 

In the hands of his descendants the heavy 
charges upon the estate were cancelled, and 
its revenues diverted into such profitable, and 
at the same time portable forms of invest- 
ment, that when the Revolution came, with se- 
questration, and the death of the then marquis 
upon the scaffold, his successor, following the 
tide of emigration, found himself in possession 
of a large sum of ready money, -with which 
he subsequently repurchased the chateau and 
a considerable part of the contiguous terri- 
tory. During his exile he had married a 
German lady of exalted rank, by whom he 
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had two sons ; the eldest of whom, born at 
Frankfort on the Main, in 1795, was the 
Marquis of our story ; the other, born ten 
years later, in the old chateau, was the some- 
what disreputable personage we - have intro-^ 
duced to our readers in a preceding chapter, 
under the name of Henri de Laferriere. 

The Marquis fully sustained in his high 
character the dignity of his race. Embracing 
the military profession, through predilection,, 
he studied at St. Cyr, and became in the 
course of time an officer of the Garde du 
Corps. Such propinquity to the person of 
his sovereign naturally admitted of chances, 
for rapid advancement. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, with something of the hereditary 
antagonism to royalty, he once incurred the 
displeasure of King Louis by outspoken 
condolence for the fallen Corsican. Such 
sympathy, necessarily, was fatal to the pros- 
pects of a nobleman of the old rSgime, and 
our Marquis, for a time, was under a cloud ; 

and so remained until he renounced his hero- 
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worship, and gave in his adhesion to 
legitimacy and the divine order of things. 
This done, the sun of royal favour burst 
upon him, and promised to ripen opportunities 
into golden fruit. 

When the revolution came, he warmly 

espoused the cause of the " Citizen King," 
and, as we have seen, rendered him good 
service one eventful night in June, when 
Throne and State were in equal jeopardy. 

Personally he was rather more respected 
than he was popular, in the social sense of 
the word, among his fellows. A certain 
grim austerity of demeanour, arising from 
no feeling of caste, or habit of self-assertion, 
but rather from certain idiosyncrasies of 
temperament, contributed to this result. His 
moral qualities were so finely balanced, that 
the slightest divergence from what he. con- 
ceived to be dutiful and proper, either in his 
own conduct or the conduct of others, 
irritated him beyond measure. A too per- 
fect integrity is impatient and unforgiving of 
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small peccadilloes, and would elevate the 
standard of human excellence to an unattain- 
able altitude among the stars. 

Such in fact was the Marquis's character. 
With the best intentions in the world, and 
the broadest of charity for some things, he 
still had the reputation of being stern and 
implacable when he only meant to be honest 
and just. He had carried his asceticism, we 
can call it by no other name, into his earliest 
pleasures. For vice, in its various dis- 
guises, he had neither admiration nor toler- 
ance. In this, he differed from most of his 
companions ; and though his wealth, talent, 
and exalted social position commanded uni- 
versal respect, yet his sterner qualities re- 
pelled any attempt at familiarity or intimate 
companionship. 

Though not an absolute misogynist, the 
Marquis had a cynic's contempt for what he 
held to be the weaknesses and frivolities of 
the other sex, whose thoughts, he frequently 
averred, began at a priest's chasubles and 
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ended with the " Poup6e of the Rue St. 
Honor^;" her husband and Children occupy 
ing an uncertain intermediaryplace in her daily 
reflections. He had been known to walk 
through a minuet with patrician and elderly 
dames, but for dancing, in general, he had a 
shuddering abhorrence. , He rarely bent, when 
in society, from a certain ponderous courtesy 
quite in consonance with his character. His 
suavity was distinctly of a glacial nature, 
and his conversation ran in a trickle of the 
weakest platitude, unless he was roused to 
ijuick repartee by the sting of a woman's 
wit. He possessed the true magnetism, the 
power to attract and repel. In him was 
both the polish and the hardness of steel. 

Whatever divergence he might elect to 
make from a settled form or habit, through 
social exigencies, the rebound was inevitable ; 
while, from the indurated surface of a strong 
conviction, a woman's tears with him, would 
have turned like beads of rain from a sword- 
blade. Indeed he had a sovereign disdain 
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for tears, and based a contemptuous opinion 
of Roman matrons — in the teeth of history, 
tradition, and the precisians — upon the exist- 
ence of lachrymals. For similar reasons he 
inveighed against enthusiasm, holding it to 
be an unnecessary exhibition of vulnerable 
points in one's character. " It would be like 
Achilles exposing his heel to Paris," he once 
said to a friend who made it a point always 
to wear his heart upon his sleeve. 

Thanks, therefore, to the congelation of 
passion in a frozen heart — for, being man, 
passion was there, as force is in an ice-locked 
river — the Marquis had never felt a twinge 
of that mortal malady of which the poets so 
persistently sing. Still he affected a theo- 
retical knowledge of the affections, as 
philanthropists sometimes do of people be- 
tween whom and themselves they are careful 
to maintain stout barriers ; and arrived, after 
much reflection — prompted, perhaps, J^y a 
sojourn of several months' duration in the 
English Capital — at the following sage K:on- 
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elusion : That the harmonious adjustment of 
the affections to the observance of the conven- 
ances^ as they prevail in France, was utterly 
out of the question. 
For that sublimation of virtue and innocence, 

■ 

the jeune filUy with her store of pretty inan- 
ities, her household recipes, her experience 
in working altar-cloths and tapestries, her 
fading memory of things imperfectly learned 
from expurgated history-books, her reverence 
for the curiy and her unquestioning faith in 
modern miracles ; — \ki^ jeune fille fattened as 
it were with superstition and ignorance for the 
matrimonal market, and — decked out with 
orange blossoms — handed over with a dot and 
a sigh of relief to the first eligible bidder ; — 
the Marquis had a consistent horror. Though 
cold and dispassionate himself, he was just 
eccentric enough to believe that marriage 
should be as much a question of love as of a 
community of interest ; that, t6 a man should 
be accorded the privilege of not only seeing, 
but conversing with the woman, it has been 
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arranged by his friends he shall marry: and 
that the woman herself, should be permitted to 
have some feeble voice in the matter. Perhaps 
it was also due to the pernicious influence of 
English example, that, in a new dispensation 
of things, he would have given young affec- 
tions plenty of light and air, and have per- 
mitted them to take root in congenial soil, 
forbidding the clipping and pruning processes 
by which they are made to assume strange 
and capricious forms like the trees at Ver- 
sailles. It was his theory, that as a tree, 
thus diverted from natural tendencies of 
growth, would, when left to itself, become 
monstrous and deformed, a misdirected, or 
enforced affection would end, when the 
maternal hand was lifted, in certain moral 
obliquity; — that unnatural repression would 
of necessity produce reaction, as a pendulum 
raised above its regular point of oscillation 
will when released, rebound to a correspond- 
ing altitude : and finally that marriage under 
such circumstances, was a broad and deep 
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solution of continuity in a woman's life, with 
devotional cares, suppressed longings, and 
a course of F6nelon and St. Pierre, on the 
one side, and a loge at the Palais Royal 
Theatre, inconstant practices, and a dog's 
eared " Madame Bovary " of the period, on 
the other. 

To an intimate, about to ally himself with 
a young lady to whom he had never addressed 
a dozen syllables in his life, the Marquis once 
said : 

" You would not engage an intendant with- 
out the most searching enquiry into his 
antecedents ; you would exercise similar 
judgment in the purchase of a horse; and 
would even extend your caution to the ser- 
vants' hall, and exact satisfactory references 
from every member of your valetaille ; and 
yet you propose to enter into the most im- 
portant relation of life with one, whom you 
merely know by sight, with whose good 
qualities you are only acquainted by hearsay, 
between whom and yourself the most serious 
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incompatibility of temper may exist, and who 
finally may possess in spite of the curiy and 
early morning masses, a secret attachment 
for another, and to put it mildly : ' Te tenet, 
absentes alios suspirat amares^ *' 

The erotic philosophy of the Marquis 
being founded upon principles so much at 
variance with prevailing social beliefs, you can 
well understand why, up to a certain period in 
his career, he remained invulnerable to the 
most insidious attacks of the matchmakers. 

Once only, in a practical mood, he had 
half determined to marry a certain Mdlle. 
de Campvallon, vieille fille, not destitute of 
personal gifts, though a bas bleu of the most 
inveterate type, whom he had known from 
childhood, and greatly respected. Though 
rejecting the idea upon more serious reflqction, 
a certain arrih'e pensie to this effect, found 
lodgment in his brain: " If I fail to love, 

and be loved, as seems probable, Mdlle, de 

» 

Campvallon shall be the mother of the next 
Marquis de Laferriere." 
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Henri de Laferriere was the reverse of his 
brother in every respect Whereas the 
latter was thin, dark almost to swarthiness, 
with jet-black eyes and hair, and a purely 
Italian face, marked by much severity of 
feature, but as clear-cut as an antique cameo, 
Henri was of an essentially .German type, 
blonde, ruddy, well-formed, with crisp curly 
hair, and eyes meant to be blue perhaps, but 
wearing that faded look, as from long ex- 
posure to the light, which we so much dislike 
to see in a wife, mistress, servant, clerk, or 
wherever else fidelity is expected and desired. 
His teeth were white, his smile was, sweet 
and winsome ; his society manners positively 
charming. His voice was a rich baritone, 
available either in love ditties, or love 
declarations, and had been successfully em- 
ployed in both instances and upon many 
occasions. 

Bred to the military profession, he was 
but an indifferent soldier; and had if the 
truth were known, been guilty of seditious 
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practices, which would, if discovered, have 
involved the necessity of a court-martial, and 
the subsequent implanting into his well-, 
turned body, of a dozen or more leaden 
bullets. Narrowly escaping expulsion, for 
ungentlemanly conduct, at La F6sche, he 
entered the army >at twenty-one, as sous 
lieutenant, and in less than three months, had 
by his intrigues, converted his barracks into 
a veritable Hirsch-gasse, though it is to be 
remarked, he never bore any scars himself, 
thanks to his assumption in critical moments 
of the rd/^ of pacificator and good fellow, bent 
upon restoring, at any cost, the circulation of 
the amenities. In the mess-room he was a 
lo'w, vulgar jester, a sort of Captain Phoebus ; 
the; raconteur of ignoble amours, the pur- 
veyor of the cronique scandaleuse of the day ; 
and it was little suspected by his fellows, that 
his saccharine qualities were mostly employed 
as in certain arts, for purposes of fermentation. 
His unpleasant function in life, it would 
seem, was so to refine upon the art of 
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deception, as to sap, and undermine, and 
•destroy everything about him with impunity. 
In his easy-going eclecticism — ^which consisted 
in selecting whatever was bad in any creed- 
should certainly have been included a worship 
of Siva. He was a virtuoso in the art of 
mendacity, and entertained a supreme con- 
tempt for a clumsy liar, who coloured and 
dropped his eyes, and broke down under 
cross-examination. A He should be woven 
into a texture, stout enough to resist and turn 
back an opponent's blade he maintained ; 
and we do but justice to his memory in re- 
cording his proficiency in this accomplish- 
ment. 

Eighteen centuries earlier, as a gratuitous 
betrayer, he would have been a formidable 
rival to Judas Iscariot. If he had lived in 
England in the good anti-popery days, he pro- 
bably would have exceeded even Titus Oates 
in godly and patriotic zeal. If his birth had 
antedated the Revolution by thirty years, and 
he had become one of the Attorney brood. 
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from Fouquier Tinville might then have been 
wrested the honour of condemning a Queen 
to die. Ah well, such is life ! That the 
Fates were unpropitiouis, and he was reserved 
for meaner successes was his misfortune — ^that 
is all. 

You may be surprised to learn, however, 
that in the fashionable world, he was pre- 
ferred by many to his more haughty brother, 
between whom and himself it was no secret, 
that a feud of many years' standing existed. 
But you must not overlook the power of 
personal attractions, and of a certain audacity 
of behaviour, which in just skirting the im- 
proprieties, proves acceptable to many people. 
Nor must you forget that, to be an accom- 
plished liar, one must not only possess a 
mellifluous tongue, but an almost Protean 
power of simulation. The latter qualification 
he had to perfection. He was also an adroit 
flatterer, and a past-master in the art of 
gallantry. Hence it easily befell that, as an 
orotic free-lance, he made many highly sue- 
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cessful marauding incursions upon other 
people s territory. 

The Marquis had inherited his austere 
virtues from his father, a pretix chevalier of 
the old school, who, listening with impatient 
anger to the recital of such of Henri's es- 
capades,* as from time to time transpired, 
employed expostulation, entreaties and 
menaces to no purpose, in the endeavour to 
divert him from his evil practices ; and, at 
last, carried into execution his long-threatened 
act of disinheritance. This act, an evasion 
of the requirements of the civil code, and 
effected, not without difficulty, by some 
legal subterfuge, brought, however, no shado\^ 
of reform into the wayward life of Henri ; 
and the old man, thenceforth, endured in 
silence the humiliation and disgrace the son 
had brought upon the fair name of Lafer- 
ri^re. 

At last, the body of a girl of sixteen — 2l 
pretty, dark-eyed creature, whom everybody 
loved — ^the daughter of a much-esteemed 
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neighbour of the old Marquis, was found in 
the lake, beneath the very shadow of the 
chiteau itself. When it came to the old 
gentleman's ears, that his son had brought 

the poor child, through fear of shame to this 
pitiful pass, the shock produced by the dis- 
covery, was such as to accelerate the progress 
of a fatal malady with which he was then 
suffering; and he died the following day, 
with no word of forgiveness or reconciliation 
upon his lips for the author of this two-fold 
misery. 

The death of the father, if anything, was 
welcomed by Henri, as a means, first ctf all, 
of getting possession of the little wealth to 
which he was entitled; and then, for the 
broader field it afforded him for giving prac- 
tical expression to his hatred for his brother, 
a hatred which, as we have seen, compassed 
no less than the ruin of the woman whom 
the Marquis had resolved to make his 
wife. 

The Marquis, seriously regretting this feel- 
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ing, a feeling made manifest in . many ways^ 
more or less overt (he knew nothing as yet of 
this last intrigue against his happiness)^ would 
have healed it by any means reasonably 
within his power. But the selfish malignity 
of the other proved to be an obstacle too 
great to be surmounted, and he desisted at 
last from any further attempt at a reconcilia- 
tion. We have omitted to mention that 
Henri was a confirmed gambler. He com- 
menced at five years, when on a visit to Italy^ 
to lose picaillonsy at Mora. At ten, he played 
surreptitious piqtiet with the grooms in his 
father's stables. At twenty, he pawned the 
watch his dead mother had given him, in 
order to back the red at Homburg. He had 
gambled at every tripot in Paris, and so 
strong was the habit upon him, that upon 
the death of his father, he not only dissipated 
his inheritance, such as it was, in play, but 
diverted into the same channel a competence 
bestowed upon him through mistaken kind- 
ness by the Marquis. 
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It is the result of a universal consensus of 
opinion, that the Arch Enemy of all man- 
kind is " entitled to his due." In this equity- 
may have said its last word, and literally have 
exhausted itself; but the dictum exists, and 
yielding to it we hasten to withdraw a serious 
imputation upon the (we were about to say 
character), the good sense of Henri de Lafer- 
riere. That crime for which, in all ages, the 
name of Cain has been as it were, a synonym,, 
was neither meditated nor attempted by him.. 
Such] an act would not only have been glar- 
ingly inconsistent with his scheme for thwart- 
ing the Marquis's matrimonial intentions, but 
was, in reality a sort of Ut or chest C in the 
criminal gamut, and a note or two beyond his 
capacity. 

The truth of the matter is this. For a 
year past, as has already been intimated^ 
Henri de Laferri^re had been guilty of 
treasonable practices in identifying himself,. 
for a valuable consideration, with the Duchess 
of Berri's attempts to reinstate the Bourboa 
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dynasty in France. For some occult reason, 
traceable, perhaps, to political considerations, 
his colonel had given himasuccession oicongis^ 
which practically amounted to a year's absence 
from duty. The Duchess's fiasco in La Ven- 
de^, had no deterrent effect, however, upon his 
oblique political courses, and although he 
narrowly escaped detection in February, when 
the complot of the Rue des Prouvaires was 
discovered, he took an active interest in the 
insufrection of the 5th of June, and assuming 
an artful disguise, mingled with the mob, and 
everywhere incited it to greater excesses. 
Felicitating himself toward evening upon the 
inpenetrability of his disguise, he suddenly 
encountered a fellow-officer, by whom he was 
immediately recognised. Grim possibilities 
of detection then uprose in his mind, and he 
resolved if occasion offered, to destroy, by a 
stray pistol-shot, his comrade's eligibility as a 
witness against him. 

It chanced though, that this very officer, 
with a detachment from Henri's own com- 
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pany, was deputed to guard one of the out- 
lets of the barricaded Rue des Vieux 
Augustines, This outlet was the Rue Soly, 
and Henri, passing through it about eleven 
o'clock, on his way to the house in the Rue 
de Picpus, was greatly disconcerted upon 
meeting, at the corner of the Rue de la 
Jussienne, one of his own men, who imme- 
diately brought his piece to bear upon him, 
with the cry of " Qui vive /" 

Beating a hasty retreat, he entered an 
adjoining passage, in which was an elbow-like 
bend, where he encountered the Marquis. 
Mistaking ' the latter for the ofSficer above 
mentioned, he improved his opportunity by 
flattening a bullet against a door-jamb, and 
mottling his brother's ear with gunpowder. 
Resenting the familiarity, the Marquis 

m 

whipped out a piece of cold steel, and 
scarified the youngest scion of the house of 
Laferriere ; whereupon the latter bethought 
himself of his heels, and made rapid time in 
the direction of the Rue des Fossds Mont- 
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martre, closely followed by the ubiquitous 
and nimble Piton. 

With this explanation we deem his status 
at the commencement of our story sufficiently 
well defined. 
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CHAPTER V. 

THE COUNTESS DE RAUVILLE. 

Married at sixteen, and still young — supple 
and rounded like the Milo Venus, with great 
brown eyes, set gem-like amid the pallor of a 
face as calm and harmless in appeiuance as 
a summer's sky — the attractions of the 
Countess de Rauville rarely failed to elicit 
that rarest of encomiums where woman's 
beauty is concerned, the approval of her 
sex, 

Marie, however, had seen a devil enthroned 
in each of those glorious eyes ; had marked 
the signs of torment in her convulsed 
features, had seen her very heart- throes 

6—2 
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made visible in outward writhings. To 
her, and one other, long since dead, had 
come this revelation. The world, indeed, 
at one time, had perceived the impress of 
suffering upon the cold, straight brow ; had 
even divined its cause. In Marie, however, 
the conviction was intuitive, and therefore 
unerring, that her father alone was respon- 
sible for the many outbursts of gusty passion 
of which, when a child, she had been the 
affrighted witness. 

It had once come to her in a whisper — 
whence, she could never recall — that dissen- 
sion and estrangement had driven her mother 
away from her home at a critical period of 
her early married life. Upon this point, 
however, she found it useless to question the 
Countess. For her sole reply the latter 
invariably pointed to a portrait over the 
library mantelpiece, and said : 

^* That, mademoiselle, is your father. He 
possessed one virtue : he was honest. Respect 
his memory for that'' 
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Once, later on, in a passionate mood, she 
supplemented this somewhat oracular remark 
by saying : 

" Your existence, mademoiselle, like that 
of many others in the world, was due to the 
simple exigencies of wedlock ; love had no 
part in it. I was married to him, as it 
appeared, for the purpose of extending his 
pedigree one degree etemityward. I ful- 
filled my part of the contract, and your father 
died of disgust at the result. I committed 
the mortal offence of giving birth to you — a 
girl !" 

Marie remembered him, without the 
accessories of paint and canvas, as a dark, 
heavy-browed man, honest it may have been, 
but for whom, speaking from her own 
experience, all gentle things would have felt 
an instinctive repulsion. Abroad (this she 
learned afterwards) he was known as a 
political fanatic, of that obdurate type which 
would impose its convictions upon mankind, 
if needs be, at the point of the sword. It 
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being a fundamental part of his creed, that 
the c^use of human liberty was a heresy 
which should be extinguished in fire and 
bloody he would, when the Restoration 
came, have instituted a counter Reign of 
Terror, with a renovated dsidjleur-du'lysed 
guillotine in full swing. He had heartily 
approved of the execution of Marshal Ney. 
He nearly went off in an apoplectic fit of joy 
when he was apprised of the event 

** Bon ! bon ! bon 1" said he ; ^* vertudieu ! 
qu'ils soient fusill^s tous, ces brigands Ik ! 
ha! ha!" 

He would have abolished the Roman 
Pantheon, and erected a monument to the 
Duke of Wellington that would have 
elbowed the stars. Even Louis — he with 
a voice like a rip-saw — got enough of him at 
last. He tried him with a ministerial port- 
folio. He might as well have given a pre- 
cocious three-year-old a loaded revolver, 
with minute instructions as to the use of the 
hair trigger. , 
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Good men fell right and left, and griev- 
ances poured in so thick and fast, that Majesty 
bethought itself of the vacant mission to 
Petropolis, and was about to sign the neces- 
sary credentials, when grim Death suddenly 
put in an appearance, and claimed the Count 
for his own. 

The world, correct in most of its surmises, 
boldly averred that in his death there had been 
no bereavement for the Countess ; and that 
neither her newly-acquired freedom, nor the 
princely heritage with which it was accom- 
panied, could compensate for the blight that an 
ill-assorted marriage had wrought in her fresh 
young affections. 

She had been a blithe and happy creature 
until she was sixteen. Then, one morning, a 
dark -browed, thin-lipped man of thirty-five, 

who never smiled, came like a shadow into 
her Norman home, and her father, taking her 
by the hand, had said : 

" This, Hel^ne, is M. de Rauville, your 
future husband.'' 
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It mattered not that her childish love had 
been bestowed upon another, a blue-eyed, 
fair-haired cousin. The fiat had gone forth, 
and the young lovers met for the last time, 
and by stealth, by a willow-fringed brook at 
the bottom of the garden, and with many 
tears and protestations of eternal constancy, 
agreed to await that problematic good time 
when their love should be fused into an 
ecstasy that would outlive the very stars. 

Within a year she had fled from her 
husband, and, in the interval of absence from 
her home, she gave birth to Marie. Return- 
ing unrepentant, and indeed unforgiven, not 
to his arms — for, by mutual desire, she never 
entered them again, but to his h6tel in the 
Rue de Varennes — she accepted the condi- 
tions of her life with what appeared upon the 
outer surface to be a stoical resignation. 
Soon, by some subtle power of assimilation, 
a stiff and haughty demeanour became 
common to them both. What was gentle 
and forbearing by nature in her disposition, 
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soon wore away under the fret and attrition 
of her heavy conjugal yoke, and left only that 
which was hard, exacting, and dictatorial in 
her character. There are, however, hidden 
and often unsuspected springs of tenderness 
in the most obdurate breast, which, when 
swollen with, the hot tears of a genuine 
affliction, overflow and break through the 
stoniest surface. The time was rapidly 
approaching when the Countess would dis- 
cover this ; a time when her heart-strings, 
attached unconsciously to a beloved object, 
would be cruelly torn asunder. 

The relations existing between mother and 
daughter had been more than cordial. Some 
austerity had been exercised in her training 
by the former, as she perceived in the child's 
expanding nature certain signs of a wayward 
and intractable spirit As it grew older, and 
obstinately refused to become amenable to 
rule, the Countess had sought by means 
sufficiently stem to bend the insubordinate 
mind to her form of thought and action. 
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Marie, however, was one of those impressi)Dle 
and tender natures, that can be easily led, 
but in nowise forced into the acceptance of 
an imposed line of behaviour. She resisted 
merely from an inborn propensity to resist. 
One pleading look, one reproachful word 
would have driven rebellion from her heart, 
and have brought her, with penitent tears, to 
her mother's feet. Even as it was, her outbursts 
of temper were not infrequently followed by 
little gushes of contrition, which, if properly 
met, might have gone far towards redeeming 
her from her dominant fault. Received with 
reproaches, however, both the inherent stub- 
bornness of her heart, and the determination 
prompted by it to resist on every occasion, 
not only remained unaltered, but were ad- 
vanced a long way toward the point of 
becoming unalterable. 

Despite of this, however, filial love with 
her was a deep and abiding sentiment Had 
the Countess, knowing this, made it the key- 
note of her training — had she even bent a 
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little herself, and looked closer into the child's 
heart, she might, alas ! have spared her the 
bitterness of a wasted life. But the Countess 
was far from being gifted with prophetic 
instincts^ and when, arrived cit womanhood, 
Marie put away her childish impetuosity and 
bent deferentially, in most things, to her 
mother's will, the latter felicitated herself 
on the success of her system, and believed it 
to be equal to the gravest of emergencies. 

And is it not always thus ? Do we not all 
of us say, in the vanity of our hearts, of this or 
that child ? " This is wholly our own. We 
shall mould this young mind to our liking ; 
shall engrave upon it, in deep, incisive lines, 
the maxims we believe to be infallible, and 
which in turn shall be its guides; shall so 
fashion it after our manner of thought, and 
so adorn it with our conceptions of the 
beautiful and good, that it will partake in 
all things of ourselves ; or, if we are not 
Pharisees, of that ideal life of which so many 
of us dream." Alas ! how quickly comes 
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the time when the tiny thing eludes our 
grasp ; or, struggling in its bonds, sunders 
them at last with a wild cry of defiance, 
and we find our fine theories and full- 
fed hopes suddenly dashed to earth and 
broken. 

No event of importance had arisen to test 
finally, and perhaps, fatally, the value of the 
Countess's training. No cause for a vigorous 
enforcement of the maternal will had, in fact, 
ever occurred ; and the current of Marie's life 
continued to flow in smooth channels, until 
destiny threw in her way the Marquis de 
Laferriere. It was upon the occasion of her 
first entrance into society that she made his 
acquaintance ; at which time, attracted by her 
calm, imperious beauty, or perhaps by some 
kindred mental quality revealed in her 
speech, the Marquis paid her the most 
marked attention throughout the evening. 
Such attention upon the part of one popu- 
larly accredited with possessing an unassailable 
heart, did not fail to excite more or less of 
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whispered comment; and there were those 
present who went so far as to affirm that 
such an a.lHance would exactly fill out the 
measure of the Countess's secret ambition. It 
is certainly true that, about this period, the 
Countess was more or less preoccupied with 
thoughts bearing upon the matrimonial for- 
tunes of her child. She felt that, in the 
ordinary course of affairs, the time must 
shortly arrive when it would be incumbent 
upon her to make a judicious selection from 
among numerous suitors, for Marie's hand. 
And being, therefore, the self-constituted 
arbiter of the latter's destiny, she must of 
necessity bring all the force of her critical 
acumen to bear upon the subject She 
would carefully formulate the qualifications of 
the candidate, and effect as perfect a con- 
junction of tastes and habits in the new 
relation as possible. If by any chance a 
little decorous sentiment could be infused 
into the business, so much the better ; for a 
careful autopsy of her heart would doubtless 
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have laid bare the bitter dregs of her own 
experience in early love-making. But this 
element, being in nowise an essential one, 
could of course, be entirely dispensed with if 
necessary. It was only due to herself, her 
daughter, and the dignity of the family 
name, that as brilliant an alliance as possible 
should be secured for Marie. It was a for- 
tunate circumstance too, that when she had 
made her decision, and accepted the proposal 
of a suitor, she would be annoyed by no 
troutjlesome pourparlers^ and by no neces- 
sity of calling a family council — for of near 
relations there were none on either side of 
the house. It was simply to say to Marie 
— " My child, I have decided that you shall 

marry M. Un Tel, upon such a day,*' that 
was all ! It did not occur to her, of course, 
that Marie might refuse to acquiesce in the 
decision, and revolt against one and all of 
its conditions; such a thing would be 
obviously impossible, in view of the perfect 
adjustment of the domestic relations to the 
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fifth commandment, so that her complacent 
sense of being able to wield the maternal 
authority in any and all emergencies, was in 
nowise disturbed by disquieting reflections. 
Her system of training differed somewhat 
from prevailing methods, and was mainly 
based upon a blind faith in inherited virtues. 
She permitted in Marie, who was of a stu- 
dious and inquisitive bent of mind, a wider 
latitude of research than in the French code 
of ethics is thought advisable and proper. 

The latter's education had been, for the 
most part, confided to a certain Madame 
D'Orbec, the widow of an attache who had 
resided for many years in London, and was 
admirably fitted for the post oi gouvernante^Xidi 
mentor in the Countess's household. Her 
method of instruction, an eclectic o^e, the 
result of much observation and a comparison 
of results, was wholly approved by the 
Countess. Though a rigid and uncom- 
promising moralist herself, Madame D'Orbec 
steadfastly maintained that ignorance and 
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innocence were far from being synonymous 
terms, and that the latter was by no means 
a logical sequence of the former. Hence it 
befell that Marie absorbed her historical 
knowledge in an unadulterated condition ; and 
though her theological views were somewhat 
affected by learning that Alexander VL 
really wore the triple crown, and played at 
being the vicegerent of God, and that a 
Gregory XIII. commemorated by a medal 
the St. Bartholomew massacre, her prin- 
ciples were rather strengthened than other- 
wise by her historical researches. The career 
of certain French Reines de la main gauche^ 
were, indeed, a dangerous subject of reflec- 
tion ; but' Madame D'Orbec dwelt at great 
length upon the penitence of La Valliere, 
and failed not to draw an- impressive warn- 
ing from the fate of Dubarry, while affirming 
in the strongest terms that such royal ob- 
liquities happily belonged to a past age, and 
met with a terrible expiation at the bar of 
Fouquier-Tinville in 1 793. 
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The Countess was a victim to the uni- 
versally diffused doctrine, that the observance 
of th^ convenances was the supreme social law 
of France. She was radically conservative 
in this respect, and theref#re esteemed virtue 
rather as a means than as an end. It fol- 
lows, that, accepting her as a type of the 
French gentlewoman, the convenances play 
the important rdle of a Cerberus over the 
moralities, which is something after all to be 
said of a country' which, according to 
Ebenezer chapel prophets, is hopelessly 

given over to the flesh and the For 

since life cannot be a perpetual Kyrie 
eleison, it is certainly a creditable achieve- 
ment to elevate a lofty standard of excel- 
lence, and live up to it as closely as possible, 
even though the motives for so doing would 
not bear the test of subtle analysis. To the 
Countess, a stain upon the fair name of the 
house of De Rauville, providing it were 
visible to the world, would have been a 
calamity greater even than the death of 
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her daughter ; and the suggestion that such 
a thing could be, would have aroused her 
indignation at once, and have been regarded 
in the light of a grievous insult. For it was 
her conviction that women of her degree 
inherited a regard for the convenances^ and 
an abhorrence of irregularities of every de-^ 
scription, which were effectual safeguards 
against such aberrations as were to be ex- 
pected in people born in the roture, and 
untroubled with the maintenance of family^ 
traditions. Hence it befell that Madame 
D'Orbec pursued her latitudinarian method 
• of teaching with the full concurrence of the 
Countess ; the result of which being, that 
Marie, at the age of twenty, had arrived 
at quite a theoretical knowledge of good and 
evil. Debarred from the perusal of works 
of fiction, she had a nebulous impression 
that love was an exalted form or sublimationi 
of esteem, and that illicit passion was a 
moral disorder akin to atheism, and expiable 
only in severe purgatorial pains. 
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About this time she, the neophyte, made 
her dibut into "the world," and awoke as 
from a dream to a knowledge of hitherto un- 
suspected emotions. From the first moment of 
their meeting she possessed an intuitive con- 
viction that the Marquis de Laferriere re- 
garded her in the light of something more than 
a mere casual acquaintance. Though initiated 
by the Countess into some of the mysteries of 
the fashionable life, and apprised in a general 
way of her eligibility to matrimonial honours, 
it had not been a part of her ambition to 
effect a conquest sur le champ. Still, she felt 
it to be a pleasant reflection that the 
Marquis, who was much sought after by 
very beautiful women, evinced at all times 
'a marked preference for her society. The 
Countess, who had long admired the 
Marquis, was secretly gratified by this un- 
expected turn in the wheel of fortune. His 
assiduity was unmistakable. A formal de- 
mand for Marie's hand would surely be 
made, and promptly accepted by her, of 
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course. Still, if a little sentiment could be 
infused into the business, it would be very 
piquant and interesting, she thought, and 
carefully watching for chance symptoms, was 
rewarded by perceiving, at last, a blush upon 
Marie s face whenever the Marquis's name 
was mentioned in her presence. 

^* (^a marchel^ said the Countess gleefully ; 
but at this point Henri de Laferriere ap- 
peared upon the scene, and the sweet 
harmonies of Marie's life were changed at 
once into jangling discords. 

In the ordinary course of events, the meet- 
ing would have been destitute of any special 
significance; for the Marquis's pretentions 
were tacitly recognised by the Countess, and 
Henri's most daring thought would scarcely 
have compassed the ruin of one who filled 
so lofty a social position as Marie. As it was, 
however, on learning of the Marquis's newly- 
awakened passion, he conceived the bold 
design of supplanting him in Marie's affec- 
tions. Hatred of his brother, as we have 
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seen, was with him the strongest possible 
incentive to the furtherance of any enterprise. 
Never before had he such an opportunity as 
now offered of combating him with weapons 
of his own choosing, and he embraced it with 
all the ardour of his evil and ill-ordered 
nature. The Countess permitted Marie to 
receive him kindly, in virtue of his kinship 
to the Marquis. He was very handsome, 
she thought ; being dark herself, she natur- 
ally admired his blonde locks and ruddy 
face. His voice was rich and mellow too ; 
and he had a way of saying pleasant things, 
which contrasted so favourably with the set 
phrases of ordinary flatterers, that she was 
quite impressed with a sense of their truth- 
fulness. She remarked, also, that a touch 
of his hand sent a strange thrill through 
her ; it was peculiar, and unlike anything 
she had hitherto experienced. Without much 
reflection, she thought, with a blush be it 
said, that she should like him as a brother 
very much indeed. 
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The Marquis, who about this time was 
called on urgent business to his estates in the 
south of France, little suspected the exist- 
ence of the plot which was so effectually to 
undermine his happiness, and to the succesis 
of which the unusual freedom accorded by 
the Countess to Marie doubtless greatly 
contributed. The Countess, however, quickly 
took alarm at the frequency of Henri's visits, 
and promptly acquainted him with the nature 
of her matrimonial intentions as regards her 
daughter. As he persisted in his attentions 
to Marie, despite this warning, she resolved 
to treat him thenceforth with studied cool- 
ness. A remonstrance from Marie and an 
angry storm of words was the result of this . 
decision, and at her very next interview with 
Henri, she endeavoured by the exaggerated 
warmth of her greeting to atone for the 
mother's rudeness. 

In his calculations of the chances he had 
relied on just this species of aid from the 
Countess. He could have scarcely foreseen. 
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however, the full significance of her fatal 
interposition. The system of stern suppres- 
sion on which she so much relied was evoked 
with increased vigour. Obedience, absolute 
and unquestioned, was enjoined in terms need- 
lessly harsh upon Marie. The old spirit of 
insubordination, slumbering so long, then 
awoke, and as with a tiger-spring asserted 
Itself. She refused, with wild passionate 
language, to accede to the command. The 
Countess retaliated by refusing thenceforth 
to receive the visits of Henri. 

At this point, a feeling born of angry 
passions, not yet love — never quite that — 
grew rank and wild in Marie's brain. A 
correspondence, full of plaints on the one 
hand, and sympathy on the other, suddenly 
sprang into existence. ' From that, by 
gradual stages, came. clandestine meetings — 
the old, old device of libertines ; — meetings in 
a pavilion in the garden at the dead of night ; 
— and -at last, the 9pening of the sealed 
book; — the awakening to the completed 
mystery of womanhood — the inevitable end. 
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Clouds were gathering fast above the 
house of De Rauville, and even at this early 
morning hour, a broad and sinister shadow 
lay upon the life-path of our heroine, and 
obtruded itself upon her notice in moments 
of dejection. She resolutely put away the 
thought that the sweet flower of her earlier 
affection had been suffocated in her heart by 
the growth of this ugly fungus of passion. She 
wove golden webs of casuistry by day, only 
to unravel them again, like a guilty Penelope^ 
in the silent watches of the night In her 
marriage with a man who loved her so dearly^ 
was not the end a sufficient justification of the 
means ? At the worst she would be guilty of 
an irregularity, for which her mother was 
mainly responsible. She had violated no- 
pledges, broken no allegiance. The Marquis's- 
advances had been but tentative, and might 
have ended in nothing more than expressions, 
of friendly admiration and esteem. She 
surely could indulge in hopes of a reconcilia- 
tion and a mother's blessing in the fulness 
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of time ; of coming joys, and a happy, suc- 
ceeding life. 

Ah, yes ! this seemfed reasonable enough 
when the mellow voice of her lover whispered 
it into her ear. But when she was alone,, 
and her sophistries were turned back like 
badly- tempered steel from the keener edge of 
her conscience ; — when the night-wind came^. 
loaded with malisons, into her chamber, and 
the wail of a miserere filled her broken sleep ; 
, — then, she was forced to look upon the naked 
truth ; then, she tasted the lees of the strong 
wine of passion her lover had pressed to her 
lips ; then, came to her the suspicion that 
the stream of love, to which she had opened 
the sluice-gates of her heart, might be 
poisoned at its source, and turn every green 
spot in her life into a barren desolation ; 
then, came back to her the Marquis's chival- 
rous and tender devotion, the respectful 
courtesy and refinement of his manner ; and 
finally, uprising like a dumb Baal in her 
thoughts, came the image of her mother, all 
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indurated, stern and cruel, from whose stony- 
lips no word of forgiveness or mercy would 
ever fall. 

But the step was taken, and all the evil 
powers had conspired, it would appear, to 
make it irrevocable. Terrible portents were 
abroad in that sibilant March wind. Pesti- 
lence was sweeping like a simoon through 
many lands, leaving broad swaths of the 
•dead in its track. In February it leaped the 
Channel with a bound, and ravaged London. 
Then Paris held its breath, and whispered : 
•*' The cholera will soon be upon us," while 
timid people prepared to fly, and the devout 
to invoke the protection of all the saints in 
the calendar. 

On the 26th of March it verified the pre- 
diction. Upon that day, amid the festivities 
of the mi'CarhnCy the first victim of the loath- 
some disease succumbed to it in the Rue 
Mazarine. The word went forth among the 
maskers and merry-makers upon the boule- 
vards, " It is come at last," to which many 
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replied : " Since then we die to-morrow, let 
us eat, drink, and be merry while we can." 

And on the morrow, indeed, the tumbrils 
began to roll cemeteryward. Gorged to 
suffocation became the hospitals; the dead 
lay unburied in cellars and attics ; the nailing 
down of coffin-lids was audible in every 
house of an infected district ; — an ineffectual 
nailing down in many instances, for — owing 
to over-loading of carts — coffins sometimes 
fell, and burst upon the pavements, with 
results beggaring description. Imagine, 
therefore, the panic among aristocratic circles, 
when the scourge, after ravaging the more 
plebeian quarters suddenly appeared in the 
Rue de Sevres, and spread in its most virulent 
form over the whole of the Faubourg St. 

•Germain. 

■ 

The H6tel de Rauville, in common with 
all others in the district, was immediately 
deserted. The Countess went first to 
Switzerland, and thence to Italy, alone. 
Marie, affecting a desire to visit Madame 
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d'Orbec^ who lived at Rouen, in preference 
to the Vatican, was duly conducted to the 
bureau des diligences ^ in the Rue Buloi, one 
April afternoon, and, about midnight, ar^ 
rived at the home of that most estimable lady,, 
to whom a long and confidential letter had 
been previously addressed by the Countess. 

Eluding the vigilance of her old preceptress, 
Marie contrived to communicate with Henri 
de Laferriere, and to meet him clandestinely 
at times, in the cathedral ; by which me^ns it 
was arranged that, at the close of her visit,, 
and in the brief interval preceding her return,, 
they should be secretly married. 

The Code Napoleon has hedged a secret 
marriage about in France with formidable 
legal difficulties. But as few obstacles to- 
the attainment of a cherished purpose are 
found to be absolutely insurmountable, when 
intelligence and cunning are brought to bear 
upon their overthrow, Henri de Laferriere 
found some means of legally effecting his 
design. 
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Marie, receiving a letter from her mother, 
which announced her return to the Rue de 
Varennes, quitted Rouen the evening of the 
3rd of June. Descending from the diligence 
at Vernon about midnight, she left Clichette 
at an auberge, and in company with Henri, 
drove, in a close carriage, to a village many 
miles distant, where, at sunrise, the civil and 
religious ceremonies were both performed, 
and she became Madame de Laferriere. 

She anticipated much, in a general way, 
from this marriage. Her brain was heaped 
up that summer morning with rose-hued 
intangibilities which she could not, and 
indeed cared not, to formulise. It was 
enough that everything was rose-hued. 
Does not the rainbow appear to the eye to 
be a perfectly practicable road to the zenith ? 
Hope, at once the most blessed and the most 
accursed of human endowments, blinded her 
to the imminence of the precipice upon 
which she was standing. She was so sure 
that, when she should implore for pardon 
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upon her knees, and explain how good and 
kind a husband she possessed, her mother's 
heart would relent. Ah, yes ! that would 
surely be, and then her flower crown would be 
complete. 

Alas ! the golden apples of the Hesperides 
were only oranges, and Hercules,' in these 
latter days, wears the garb of a costermonger. 
The fleeciest, sun-tipped cloud may be in 
labour with the thunderbolt. The brightest 
fairy of stage fairy-land may be addicted to 
tripe and trotters, and live in the purlieus of 
Belleville or St. Giles. 

Long before they reached Vernon, the 
mask was dropped, and Marie de Laferri^re 
discovered that a monosyllable had sufficed 

« 

to deliver herself absolutely into the power of 
a villain. The revulsion of her feelings was 
immediate and terrible. At her feet now ' 
yawned a social abyss, the depth of which 
she could not fathom, and beyond which she 
saw all familiar objects, aims, ambitions, and 
desires rapidly recede from view. Alone and 
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friendless, she stood in the icy dawn of her 
great affliction ; and yet, in this supreme 
moment of soul-sickness and despair, she 
still had the courage to revolt against the 
degrading conditions of her marriage-bonds. 

AH that was essentially pure and virtuously 
brave in her, rose, confronted, and for a time 
overcame the monstrous scoundrelism of the 
man. 

At Vernon the wedding-journey came to . 
an abrupt termination ; she refused to accom- 
pany him further. At the conclusion of a 
stormy scene between them, she said : 

** If you are wise, you will let a desperate 
woman alone. I have spoken ' my last word, 
and an army of such men as you could not 
force me to change my mind ; I would kill 
myself first. I cannot and will not discuss 
the matter further with you now, but if you 
will meet me in Paris to-morrow, I will 
endeavour to compose my feelings sufficiently 
to listen to whatever proposition you may 
then have to offer." 
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" Agreed/' said he ; " i^ only remains to say 
when and where, madam ?" 

That was indeed the question. Until she 
arrived at some understanding with him, it 
was impossible now for her to return to her 
mother^s house. To present herself to the 
Countess as his wife, would only result, as 
she well knew, in her instant expulsion from 
a home she was only too conscious of having 
disgraced. 

She hesitated and reflected a moment 

" There is an old house of my mother's in 
the Rue de Picpus," she then said ; " it is 
directly opposite the convent I think I 
know where the key is kept; I will meet 
you there at midnight, to-morrow." 

" I shall be there," said he, and with this 
they parted. 

How he kept his appointment we already 
know. Whatever may be thought of the 
proverbial " ill wind '* in general, it must 
be conceded that the adage held good in the 
present instance. But for the imeutey Marie 
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de Laferriere would have found it difficult to 
explain her visit to the old house. To the 
same beneficent cause she owed the midnight 
interview with the Marquis, and the flight of 
her husband, under circumstances which pro- 
mised to open up a way of escape from the 
entangling meshes of her miserable intrigue. 
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CHAPTER VI 

WHAT WAS SEEN FROM A CARRIAGE WINDOW. 

That eventful 5th of June had drifted" away 
amidst storm-shadows, and the morrow 
opened with a burst of sunshine, prophetic of 
a return of better things. 

Until three o'clock on the 6th, the storm 
about St. M6ry had raged frenzied. Then, 
with a low gasp, as with a grip at its throat, 
the tocsin suddenly grew still, the artillery 
ceased to bellow ; and, for a time, a terrible 
silence fell upon the city. 
\ Never, in its long history of ghastliness, 
was the little Morgue by the river, where the 
deadly harvest of insurrection was garnered, 
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a more fearful sight than when the setting 
sun fell aslant its cruel windows that night 

But Paris thought little of dead men and 
the misery of stricken hearts, now that the 
danger was over, the storm-bells were 
hushed, and the renewal of the old business 
of pleasure promised so quickly to follow. 
Brighter now would burn the lights, swifter 
the song, the dance, and the merrymaking. 
All things were preparing to run their course 
in the old, old way as before. 

But Marie de Laferriere failed to partake 
of the prevalent gladness. The golden sun- 
shine had no mission of peace for her, as it 
had for the giddy world, from which she 
seemed in a few short weeks to have drifted 
so far away. A hard necessity, thanks to 
the Marquiss visit, now lay in her path. 
Within a few hours she must confront the 
Countess with her guilt-laden conscience, and 
incur a risk from which much stouter 
hearts than hers would have surely recoiled 
in dismay. Besides, the excitement and 
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fatigue of the night had ended, as it only 
could have ended, in physical exhaustion and 
pain. Hence, she felt she could not undergo 
with the fortitude she desired, an ordeal so 
full of peril as that which now stared her 
grimly in the face. Her pulse was feverish^ 
me forehead throbbed with the dull heavy 
monotony of drum-taps. She was shocked 
at the revelation the mirror made of her 
altered appearance. 

" Surely," said she, ' " I cannot face my 
bother thus. " 

The thing looked dubious enougk it is true ; 
still, it had to be done ; evasion was impos- 
sible, for there always is such an awkward- 
ness about unearthed sin of this sort. How 
Eve must have ground her teeth, and 
clenched her rosy fists when the august Voice 
first called her to an account ! Marie began 
to think that confession would be the better 
course. She would swallow it as she would a 
black draught, and risk the consequences; and 
the praiseworthy impulse lasted just three 
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minutes, — as was to be expected, say the 
cynics. Weil, after all, she had obtained a cer- 
tain advantage over her husband, sufficient to 
insure a few weeks' respite, and who could tell 
what interposing circumstance might not yet 
arise to avert the hard necessity of confession. 

A woman, at such junctures, is always 
hopeful. For her, the inexorable does not 
exist ; and slow to believe that destiny itself 
could not be modified by an accident, she is 
all the more easily overwhelmed at last by the 
inevitable. It would seem a sad thing when 
a woman's hold upon the world's respect, is 
contingent upon the adroitness of her tactics 
and the skill of her concealments ; but there 
is, after all, a terrible coercion in our necessities, 
and ethics are apt to get sadly trampled 
under foot in a scramble for existence. 

Marie de Laferriere was not by nature 
unveracious, but it is to be feared that by her 
initial act of deception she had committed her- 
self to a crooked policy, in the meshes of which 
her feet would be sure to get sadly entangled 
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at last Before you blame her for this, think 
whether under a similar conjuncture of cir- 
cumstances you would have been less dis- 
ingenuous. The crisis had been sudden, 
sharp, and unexpected ; the object of the 
Marquis's visit terrifying from its very un- 
certainty. In the recoil of her faculties from 
the first shock of surprise, her earlier impulse 
had been a natural one, prompted by the 
instinct that never slumbers in a woman — the 
instinct to cover shame at all hazards. Under 
its domination the words were spoken which 
gave a direction, and an impetus beyond the 
power of recall, to the policy upon which she 
was now entering. 

She had but little time for reflection, how- 
ever. At four o'clock a carriage stopped 
before the gate, and a footman announced 
that he had received instructions from his 
master, the Marquis de Laferriere, to conduct 
Mdlle. de Rauville to her home in the Rue de 
Varennes. Whatever might have been her 
misgivings as to the coming interview, and her 
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consequent reluctance to quit the old house, a 
prompt compliance with the Marquis's wishes 
had, at least, become an imperative necessity ; 
so she prepared at once for her departure. 

Though sharing, as her confidante, in her 
mistress's apprehensions — for being six years 
older, and entrusted to some extent by the 
Countess to fulfil the office of a duenna 
toward Marie, she had been sadly deri^ict in 
the discharge of her duty — Clichette never- 
theless felt a secret delight in the prospect 
of returning to the comforts of the h6tel in 
the Rue de. Varennes. Her terror at being 
placed amid such dreary surroundings would 
have been sufficient in itself to prompt this 
desire ; but the added horror of living in a 
house that had witnessed a terrible tragedy, 
and had since become the scene of ghostly 
visitations, was altogether too much for a 
nature by no means overweighted by courage. 
To all this was superadded^ the hideous 
vacarme of the two days of rebellion. Sht 
had lost a lover in the Revolution of July ; 
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had Singled him out of a ghastly row, lying 
stiff and stark under the drip of a water-pipe 
in the Morgue ; had placed with her own 
hands a wreath of immortelles upon his grave 
in Pere^la-Chaise, praying the while in her 
earnest way that revolution might come no 
more to sunny France. 

All this was vividly recalled to her 
mind as she passed through the city this 
summer afternoon, and it occurred to her 
that, in spite of her prayers, the time had 
come when a sight not less ghastly than the 
one she had beheld, was again visible in that 
charnel-house by the river ; — and that other 
woman, enacting the part she had played, 
would this day wring their hands in angu 
over the sodden and battered forms of loved 
ones, whom the mad ringing of St Mary's 

bell had driven distracted into a very 
carmagnole of death. 

It was littje wonder, therefore, that Clichette 
screamed, and covered her face with her 
hands, as something shortly appeared at the 
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carriage window, which recalled her horror as 
nothing else could have done. 

They had reached the point of junction of 
the Rues Jean Pain Mollet and de la 

Coutellerie, since destroyed to make way for 

. » 

the new Rue de Rivoli, and found the road 
obstructed by an awe-stricken crowd flowing 
slowly outwards, in the centre of which the 
carriage was for several minutes obliged to 
stand. It was then that Clichette screamed ; 
for there appeared at the window a strange 
object, a something borne upon a rude litter, 
and covered with a piece of coarse canvas, 
preceded by an escort of soldiers, and hemmed 
about by a sea of curious faces. 

'* Madame, let me close the window !" said 
Clichette, shuddering. 

" Hush ! No r 

'' But, madame *' 

*' Hush, I say, and call me madame no 
longer. I am sick of the name." 

The gruesome thing seemed to possess a 
strange fascination for Marie ; she thrust her 
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head out of the window, and examined it 
attentively. A gleam of joy had flashed to 
th6 uttermost depths of her despair at first. 
It was only a bundle of clothes, the grimy 
integuments of the dead man beneath ; little 
else was visible, the canvas covering most of 
the body ; but she knew the clothes in an 
instant, or at least she thought she did, 'until 
she espied a mass of dark beard mingled 
with the frowsy ends of the improvised pall, 
and then she Jcnew that it must only have 
been a resemblance that for a moment so 
perturbed her. 

She' closed the window at once, and turned 
to Clichette with a sickly smile. Said she : 

" It give me a shock. Such things always 
do ; but it has passed now." 

Clichette had been shocked also, but she 
did not smile. A singular presentiment had 
crept into her poor brain, with which she 
struggled ineffectually. 

In another moment the street was clear, 
and the carriage resumed its journey. It 
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flew past the Louvre, across the Pont Royal, 

and at last turned into the Rue de Varennes. 

*' Remember, Clichette, that I am for the 
present to be called mademoiselle as before. 
Your fidelity may be put to a cruel test, but 
may I not still rely on you in all things ?" 

Clichette seized both her hands, and kissing 
them fervently said : 

" To the end, my poor — poor mistress." 
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CHAPTER VII. 



FACE TO FACE. 



The H6tel de Rauville holds its own to 
this day, in an architectural sense, with its 
more pretentious neighbours of the Hauss- 
mann era. At the date of our story — with 
its beautiful* grounds extending nearly to the 
Rue de Baby lone — it was beyond question, 
with the exception of certain official residences, 
the finest piece of real property in the St. 
Germain quarter. In the Rue de Varennes 
a lofty gate, flanked by domestic offices, 
opened upon a paved courtyard, which, in 
turn, gave access to the rezde chaussie of the 
h6tel. From here, unless the gate chanced 
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to be ajar, it was quite impossible to obtain a 
view of the main edifice ; but at the intersec- 
tion of this street with the Rue Barbet-de- 
Jouy, through an open grille, whence a 
carriage road extended in the shape of an 
inverted S to the interior of the cour, the 
outlines of the building could be distinctly 
traced in the winter months through a net- 
work of naked chestnut branches. 

The fourteenth Louis, then a mere child, 
was living at the Palais Cardinal with the 
Queen, when the first stone of the H6tel de 
Rauville was laid ; but as the Count of that 
period was a zealous partisan of the Court, no 
further progress was made with the building 
until after the overthrow of the Fronde. 
Then the walls rapidly arose above the soil, 
and for twenty years and more great goings 
on were almost nightly visible in its spacious 
salons. Then came a long interval, filled 
with the austere practices of a recluse. When 
Louis, soon to be known as le bien aime^ 
packed off Mistress Chiteauroux, and be-^ 
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thought himself of the viaticum, a De Rau- 
ville bore the news to Paris, and set all the 
churches in a hum of loyal supplication. He 
had his reward in royal favour, and the 
H6tel de Rauville figures conspicuously again 
in the social annals of the period. An alert 
and fierce old Count was that of the revolu- 
tionary epoch. Powerless to serve the King 
at home, he directed his activities to another 
field, and while he was fighting at Valmy and 
elsewhere for his royal master, the brave old 
hdtel, confiscated by the Jacobin government, 
became at last a hospital for the soldiers of 
the Republic. This sans-culottic contamina- 
tion of the ancestral abode well-nigh broke 
the heart of the proud old noble, and through 
long years of voluntary exile — until the 
Empire itself had passed away like a thunder- 
cloud, its lightning spent, and the horizon 
once more clear for legitimacy and the public 
virtues — he left the h6tel to the tender 
mercies of the rats and spiders. With the 
Restoration, however, came a new lease of 
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glory, though the old Count was soon laid 
away with his fathers, and the work of 
rehabilitation devolved upon another Count, 

who, as has been intimated, was no less 
wedded to the formulae and traditions of the 
olden time than his fiery predecessor. In 
his hands every trace of Jacobinic pollution 
was carefully effaced from the h6tel, and its 
former splendour renewed ; when he, too, 
died, and the Countess, without male issue 
to perpetuate the line, became its possessor. 

Buildings, like men, have their secret 
histories ; and we, confessing to a weakness 
for recording them, would like to dwell upon 
certain dramatic incidents with which the De 
Rauville walls are familiar, did we not 
suspect that the reader would set his face 
resolutely against irrelevancies of this nature. 
We hasten to introduce you, therefore, into 
a little salon, au premiire^ which reflects itself 
and its crimson garniture over and over again 
in ^ mirrors and polished woods, and has a 
ceiling covered with rose-hued glimpses of 
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Seraphim and the Eternities. Here, for an 
hour past, the Countess de Rauville and her 
daughter have been engaged in a conversa- 
tion, made up for the most part of a recital of 
their respective experiences during the 
interval of absence. For obvious reasons, 
however, Marie was not as effusive as usual. 
She plied her mother with questions about 
Italian art, and the Pope, and the music of 
the Sistine chapel in Holy week, and much 
else of a similar import, with such a palpable 
purpose of asking as an alternative to being 
asked, that a woman with far less perspicacity 
than that with whigh the Countess was 
endowed would have perceived at once that 
something was amiss with her. 

" You do not look well You promised to 
bring back Normandy roses in your cheeks^ 
my child/' said the Countess finally, with an 
attentive scrutiny of Marie's features, by no 
means reassuring to the latter. 

It may have been that the constraint of 
the daughter's manner had too plainly mani- 
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fested itself; but a subtle observer would 
have ascribed the remark to a remoter cause, 
for beneath the very warmth of her greeting 
had lurked an indefinable something which, 
if analyzable at all, would have been found 
to be made up of suspicion to a very ^appre- 
ciable extent. 

Marie felt something of this, but she did 
not betray the consciousness of it as yet. 
She raised herself slightly, surveyed her face 
in a mirror, and said with a l^ugh : 

" I have carried away nothing but white 
ones, I am afraid, mother — saving a solitary 
blush rose for emergencies." 

" All withered ones then, Marie," inter- 
rupted the Countess. " Your face has be- 
come hard and worn, as if from trouble, 
since I saw you last. I do not understand 

it 1" 

'" If that is so,'' answered Marie carelessly, 
" it is attributable, I suppose, to fatigue and 
anxiety." 

** Marie!" said the Countess, facing sharply 

VOL. I. 
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round, " you must Hot prevaricate to me I 
You are keeping back something from my 
knowledge !" 

Marie's heart leaped to her throat, as she 
repeated : 

" Something from your knowledge ?" 

" I received a letter from Madame d'Orbec 
yesterday, in which she spoke of having seen 
you safely into the diligence," pursued the 
Countess ; ** and I have for twenty-four 
hours been anxiously awaiting your arrival ; 
where have you been during this interval ?" 

The critical moment had come, but she 
did not blench as yet. She might have 
paled a little before the imminence of dis- 
covery, it is true, had it been possible for her 
face to assume a whiter hue than it already 
wore. It was now for her to determine the 
course of her destiny. Mental processes are 
rapid, but inexact at such moments, and are 
impelled by whatever emotion or sentiment 
is then uppermost in the mind. She saw in 
an instant the widely diverging courses into 
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which her life's path was now entering. She 
stood one instant irresolute, at the junction of 
the cross-roads. One, she knew, was short, 
open to the broadest daylight, and leading 
with almost sinister directness to humiliation 
and sorrow ; the other was stony, dark and 
tortuous, full of ruts and pitfalls, and un- 
dreamed-of dangers perhaps, but it might 
emerge, she thought, amid the sunshine of 
perfect peace and happiness. Our principal 
hopes are often derived from our greatest 
uncertainties. The drowning man will per- 
sistently cling to his wisp of straw. She 
decided upon the latter course. 

" In Paris," she answered. 

" How then in Paris ?" demanded the 
Countess sternly. 

** It is easily explained. I found the 
streets barricaded on my arrival. I was told 
that the approaches to all the bridges were in 
possession of the mob, and in sheer terror 
I sought a refuge in one of our houses. 
You certainly cannot blame me for seeking 

9—2 
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to protect myself ; at such times, an ordinary 
imprudence may become a matter of simple 
discretion." 

" To what house do you refer ?" asked 
the Countess, with a sudden contraction of 
the brows. 

" To the one in the Rue de Picpus." 

" Where Madame Duclos was murdered ?" 

" Yes." 

** This is a strange story, Marie, upon my 
word ; the house has been closed for years." 

" I know it" 

" It has also the reputation of being 
haunted." 

" I am not afraid of ghosts, but I am ot 
long-haired Republicans with loaded guns in 
their hands. It is not my ambition to figure 
in some prods-verbal as the woman whose 
head was paraded, like the Princess Lam- 
balle's, before her friend's windows on a 
pike." 

" Nonsense !" said the Countess, with an 
increased tone of severity ; " we do not live 
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in the days of '93, and you are not usually so 
overcome by terror as you represent yourself 
to have been in this instance. The Rue de 
Picpus is at the extreme end of Paris, and to 
get to it you must have passed through the 
most turbulent quarter of the city." 

" Shall I ring for Clichette ?" interrupted 
Marie, springing to her feet, ** and ask her to 
corroborate my statement ? Such a course 
would be unusual, I know, but if you wish 

it — " 

*' I wish nothing of the kind. Sit down 
and hear me through," ans;wered the Countess, 
sharply,. **Your manners, mademoiselle, 
have not improved in my absence, and I 
regret to be forced to remind you that it 
is your mother, and not Madame d'Orbec, 
who is now addressing you. I repeat that 
your refuge, as you term it, was gained by 
passing through a perfect Babylonish furnace, 
— that is all ; and though it sounds a little 
strange, I will for the present accept your 
explanation. But have you reflected upon 
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the imprudence of the act ? What would 
the world say if it transpired that the 
daughter of the Countess de Rauville spent 
a night in the haunted house of the Quartier 

picpus r 

"It would be said that the house was my 
mother's, and that I was accompanied by 
my maid, I suppose," said Marie, with a 
shrug. 

"While inventing a motive for your 
presence there which would tarnish your 
good name for ever; do not forget that, 
mademoiselle." 

" Oh ! but I had a visitor, and indeed a 
protector, who would shield .me from the 
consequences of any such misconception, I 
am sure,'' retorted Marie, with a burning 
face. 

" You had?'' cried the Countess, starting 
to her feet. " Par Dieu ! listen to the 
woman 1 You had him . with you, and yet 
can sit there and fairly slap me in the face 
with the avowal ?" 
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The storm was breaking fast. The air 
was growing thick with strange portents and 
doubts. The chill of a deadly fear pressed 
upon Marie's heart. What if Henri de 
Laferriere had preceded her into this house, 
with his boast of kinship ? Ah, God ! if 
that were so 1 

This terror was so legible in her blanched 
face, that the Countess seized her by the arm 
and added : 

" Come now, confess — confess." 

To which Marie, stung by the sneering 
tone in which the words were uttered, quickly 
retorted : 

" Confess what ? and why do you speak in 
this way of your friend ?*' 

" Friend ! friend !" repeated the Countess ; 
" this coquin a friend of mine ! What do you 
mean by such impertinence ?" 

" There seems to be a mistake here," 
said Marie coolly ; " who are you talking 
about V 

*^ Of Henri de Laferriere, of course." 
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Marie burst into a strange discordant 
laugh, 

" Oh !" said she, ^* we are talking then 
a tort et d travers. Your faculties seem to 
be all out of order this afternoon, mother 
dear. My visitor and protector was the 
Marquis de Laferriere." 

The Countess stood a moment as if trans- 
fixed by these words, then, snapping her 
fingers, she exclaimed : 

"A (Tautres — ci cTautres! The Marquis 
de Laferriere is not in Paris." 
. ^' Mother r 

" Not a word," . added the Countess, re- 
suming her chair, and once more laying her 
hand upon Marie's arm. " I perceive," she 
continued, " that I must speak very f)lainly 
to you, mademoiselle. Since my return to 
Paris, strange things have come to my ears ; 
among others, that, in spite of my' injunctions, 
you had stolen interviews with Henri de 
Laferriere in the garden. I learn also that 
he followed you to Rouen, and exchanged 
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words with you upon several occasions at the 
Cathedral. Oh! do not look affrighted! You 
have been treading upon dangerous ground, 
I know ; but in spite of your unmaidenly cqn- 

» 

duct, I am sure no taint has fallen upon your 
maidenly honour. Thank God! I know 
that you are a De Rauville, and would not 
bring that disgrace upon the house of your 
fathers. But I fear, and believe, that your 
affections have been diverted from a true 
gentleman who loves you dearly, and are now 
centred upon one who is utterly unworthy, 
even of your esteem. When you and the 
Marquis were together, I watched you as 
only a mother, zealous for her daughter's 
happiness, will do, and I saw that your love 
was wholly his own, when, like a thief in 
the night, came this Henri and stole it 
away." ^ 

" It is not so — I hate him — I detest him !'* 
exclaimed Marie passionately, her impulses 
now fast getting the better of her discre- 
tion. 
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The Countess was startled by the vehe- 
mence of the denial, while still clinging to a 
conviction as to its untruthfulness. 

" Do not persist," she said, *' in trying to 
impose this wretched fiction upon me. Who- 
ever you may have seen in that old house, 
I am sure it was not the Marquis de 
Laferriere." 

At this point Marie's courage entirely gave 
way. The tension had been an unnatural 
one,^ and she could not maintain it at an 
heroic pitch for ever. 

" Oh ! mother, believe me !" she said ; " I 
truly detest this Henri — I do — I do. He is 
vile, he is beneath all contempt; I see it 
plainly enough now, and I should have 
listened to you — I admit it — I admit it all. 
But, mother dear, it was the Marquis who 
came to the old house last night, you must 
believe that. It was by a miracle, of course — 
an accident the world would call it; but, 
remember, he is a soldier, and was on duty, 
and a light in a haunted house in a time of 
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insurrection is a suspicious thing which must 
needs be looked into, don't you see ? And so 
he came with a guard and found — only poor 
me, and a very great surprise that was for 
both of us. But, mother, he was very kind 
and good. He placed a sentry at the gate — 
Clichette will tell you that — and to-day he 
sent his own carriage to bring me home. I 
would much prefer that you believed me, but 
if you wish to call the porter and ask whose 
carriage I came in, well and good, I shall be 
content. He will confirm what I have said. 
That is all I desire." . 

The Countess walked up and down the 
room a few moments in silence. Then, sud- 
denly facing round to Marie, she said with 
startling abruptness : 

" Do you love the Marquis — or do you 

not r 

Marie did not at once reply. A great 
perturbation had seized her, and she dared 
not think into what rash admissions she 
might soon be hurried, in the mere sweep 
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and rush of her emotions. But feeling in 
her very soul her mother's keen glance of 
inquiry, she made shift to answer in a 
tremulous tone : 

" Quite as much as I ever did — yes." 
*'Then, Marie, for heaven's sake let us 
put an end to this nonsense," rejoined the 
Countess, in a gentler tone ; " and come to 
an understanding at once. I may as well tell 
you now, having no longer any motive for 
keeping it a secret, that the Marquis, several 
months since, made a formal proposal for 
your hand. Keeping your happiness stead- 
fastly in view, I told him that my consent 
would be burdened by a single condition, to 
the effect that he should, as a preliminary to 
marriage, first secure your affection. Grdce 
d Dieu ! in spite of all my fears to the con- 
trary, I now learn from you, my daughter, 
that the condition is at last fulfilled. It only 
remains now for me to discharge my part of 
the contract. " 

At this point, the Countess saw a ghastly 
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figure rise, open-mouthed, and stretch out an 
imploring arm. 

** Mother, pity me — you do not know — ^you 
do not know !" it said, sinking into the chair 
again, and covering it3 face with its hands. 

There stood the secret, grisly and bare. 
The Countess had but to stretch forth her 
hand and drag the hideous thing into the 
light. But she could only see it dimly, as 
an embryo of some possible mischance which 
might befall a plebeian house, perhaps, but 
not the house of De Rauville — no, no ! She 
wanted the truth — she liked the excitement 
of hunting it to cover : — she desired, above 
all things, to sit in judgment upon it when 
found, but not upon such a truth as that. 

" What then, Marie ! do you still refuse to 
marry the Marquis ?" she exclaimed, when 
an interruption occurred. The door was 
opened by a valet, who announced : 
- " M. le Marquis de Laferriere." 

Though his abrupt appearance could not 
have failed to be embarrassing, under the 
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Circumstances, the two women, under the 
reactive stimulus of curiosity, soon found 
themselves wondering at the grave preoc- 
cupation of his manner. Something of im- 
portance had clearly happened to disturb the 
settled uniformity of his demeanour; and 
Marie, at least, felt her heart sink within her 
at the thought that her secret of the eve 
might, by some untoward chance, have become 
known to him. His first words, however, 

« 

were reassuring. After greeting the Countess, 
he turned to her and said : 

" I am glad to see you once more, made- 
moiselle, in your own home. It distressed 
me beyond measure, last evening, that I was 
unable to lighten the discomforts of your 
position." 

The Countess, perceiving in his words 
abundant comfirmation of the truth of Marie's 
statements, made a suitable display of colour 
at this point, and interposed with : 

" M. de Laferriere, it should have been my 
first care to thank you for your courtesy to 
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my daughter; it is not too late, I trust, to 
force my grateful acknowledgments upon 
your acceptance ?" 

An interchange of looks, charged with a 
secret intelligence, passed between Marie and 
the Marquis before the latter answered : 

"In the discharge of my military duties 
last evening, madame, I encountered your 
daughter by the veriest accident in the world. 
She was in great distress, and I sincerely 
regretted that I was not in a position to be of 
service to her. Such small opportunities for 
usefulness as I possessed, I availed myself of, 
however. They consisted in stationing a 
guard at her door, and in placing my carriage 
at her disposal to-day. That, madame, is 
all." 

" That is everything, M. de Laferriere, 
and once more I thank you. We have all 
spent some anxious days, monsieur, but 
the hneute^ I suppose, has been crushed at 
last ?" 

" Yes, madame, there is not an ember left 
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of a bonfire, that I, and I suspect his 
Majesty also, would not care to see kindled 
again in the Paris streets." 

" Truly ! and I suppose the loss of life has 
been very great, as usual ?" 

" Deplorably so, madame,'' and the 
Marquis tightened his lips and looked down 
on the' floor. Then, seeing that the women 
exchanged looks, he hastened to add : " My 
own brother has fallen. I have just removed 
his body from the Morgue. He was killed in 
the Rue St. Martin. Good God! made- 
moiselle, what is the matter ?" 

A red mist had suddenly swum before her 
eyes ; a great giddiness had come upon her, 
and she was tottering to the wall for support. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



IN THE BALANCE. 



The news was welcome, but a trifle unex- 
pected. A too abrupt joy will sometimes 
knock a man down like a ninepin. Marie 
felt the very ground sink beneath her 
feet ; but this was too critical a juncture by 
half for any display of feminine weakness. 
So just as the walls began to spin round, 
she got a grip upon her faiculties and brought 
them into subjection again. It was well she 
did. The Marquis had begun by reproach- 
ing himself for obtruding private griefs upon 
her at such a time. In another moment he 
would have begun to wonder at an unneces- 
voL. I. 10 
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sarily prolonged display of emotion. The 
Countess, on the other hand, seeing in 
Marie's agitation an immediate confirmation 
of her worst fears, felt a secret exultation 
that a formidable obstacle to the success 
of much-cherished plans was at last re- 
moved. As for Marie, she felt when the 
•first tumult of her emotions had subsided, a 
sense above all else of profound satisfaction 
that she had successfully withheld her 
wretched secret from the Countess. She 
was a widow now. The peril of discovery 
had passed away like some horrible cauchemar. 
No consequences of her folly could pursue 
her ; unless — and here a terrible fear coming 
upon her for the first time, she stood appalled 
at the thought, that what had seemed for the 
instant like the stroke of a beneficent Provi- 
dence, might prove to be by far the greater 
evil. Of what avail were this wonderful 
deliverance, if marriage with the Marquis 
only entailed a crushing addition to the 
weight of remorse with which her heart was 
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already so heavily burdened ? That she 

s 

would have to contend with her mothers 
renewed insistence in the matter, was just as 
certain as that compliance with her wishes, 
without an explanation of some kind, would, 
under certain likely contingencies, become 
utterly impossible. She had advanced to this 
point in her reflections, when a new terror 
suddenly presented itself to her mind, with 
a force that gave a needful stimulus to 
her energies. Thought she, with a shudder 
of dismay : 

" What if there is some mistake in all this, 
after all ?" but no, that was absurd ; and 
she turned with a ghastly smile to the 
Marquis. 

" I am very nervous, I am afraid," she 
said. " This news seems very dreadful; there 
can be no doubt of course about — about your 
brother's death ?" 

The Marquis stared. 

" Doubt !*' he repeated, " doubt !" 

" Excuse me — I hardly know what I am 

10 — 2 
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saying, but the thing is so unexpected, 
and you see, I feel a personal interest, 
a— a " 

*' We both of us deeply sympathise with 
you, I am sure," interposed the Countess, who 
feared that Marie was about to compromise 
herself by a fresh display of emotion. 

Before the Marquis could reply, however, 
Marie continued with an eagerness she made 
no effort to conceal : 

" I merely intended to ask if the body had 
been fully identified as that of your brother, 
that is all." 

*' Though we were not good friends," he 
answered gravely, " he was still my mother's 
son, and I had not the heart to look upon his 
features. The letters and papers found upon 
him fully establish his identity, however." 

** These letters are then in your possession, 
of course ?" 

" They are at my hotel, yes, made- 
moiselle." 

She cast down her eyes at this, and there 
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followed a short interval of silence, broken 
only by the tapping of her foot upon the 
carpet. When she again looked up, she 
found that the Marquis had shifted his 
position, and was regarding her with a curi- 
ously attentive expression. 

" Monsieur," she said, now steadily return- 
ing his look, " is the body also at your 
hotel ?" 

"It is, mademoiselle. The funeral will 
probably take place at St. Roche the day after 
to-morrow." 

The Countess was about to interpose a 
remark at this point, but Marie silenced her 
by an imperative look, which she construed 
into meaning : " I have a reason for asking 
these' questions, in which you are interested; 
you may trust me to act with discre- 
tion." 

"Then, M. de Laferriere," said Marie, 
rising with grave deliberation — for by this 
time her emotion had hardened into a grim 
and unalterable purpose — " I regret to say 
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that this sad event imposes upon me a strange 
and painful duty." 

Growing somewhat accustomed by this 
time to strange things, the Marquis only fixed 
his eyes inquiringly upon her by way of 
answer^ and she continued : 

" I am about to ask a favour — I am sure 
you will think it an extraordinary one ^" 

" You have but to mention it, as you are 
well aware, mademoiselle." 

She bit her lips, and looked hard at him as 
she continued : 

" I wish to see your brother's corpse; 
will you take me to your house for that 
purpose ?" 

It came with almost the force of a blow. 
For a moment his brow darkened. 

*' This is indeed a strange request," he 
said. 

" I so described it, monsieur." 

" But will you permit me to ask " 

" Whatever it is your privilege to demand, 
certainly." 
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" Your motive then in this ? It is beyond 
my comprehension ; what can it be ?" 

The Countess awaited her answer with 
manifest curiosity. Her conviction became 
deeper than ever that Marie had made some 
rash promise to Henri de Laferriere. Though 
thunderstruck by the bizarrerie of her request, 
she thought she saw through what was an 
insoluble enigma to the Marquis. 

" Superstitious reverence for a locket which 
I gave your brother in jest," said Marie, '*and 
which, in defiance of my wishes, he has for 
two months retained in his possession. I 
wish to remove it from his person. '' 

We would say parenthetically, that although 
the object of her visit was mainly to satisfy 
herself as to her husband's identity, there was 
such a locket in his possession ; and that, con- 
cealed within it, was a lock of her hair, and 
other circumstantial evidence of the existence 

V 

of their wretched liaison. 

" This can be done by others. Permit mc 
to spare you a disagreeable duty, if duty 
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you feel it to be/' urged the Marquis 
warmly. 

" It is more than a duty, monsieur. It is an 
absolute necessity.'* 

" But this locket may not be upon his 
person. If you wish it I will make in- 
quiries." 

" I do not wish you to do so, how- 
ever." 



" Still I entreat you to consider- 



91 



" Your persistency, monsieur," she inter- 
posed with a faint show of colour, " forces me 
to s&y that there are other motives, with 
which, perhaps, at another time you shall be 
made acquainted. Do you refuse to accede 
to my request ?" 

" By no means, but ^" 

" Then, monsieur, with my mother's per- 
mission, I am ready to go." 

Both turned toward the Countess. 

*' She has been indiscreet enough to write 
a letter that might seriously compromise her 
with the Marquis, and wishes to get it back. 
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She IS quite right/' said the Countess to her- 
self ; then aloud : 

** Mademoiselle has been guilty of a great 
indiscretion in parting with a family jewel ; 
she has my permission to accompany you, 
monsieur." 

With this, she stepped to a table and 
pressed her finger upon a sohnelte. 

"It is' unnecessary to ring for your 
carriage," said the Marquis. " Mine is below, 
and is once more at the service of made- 
moiselle." 

** I have simply rung for Clichette," ex- 
plained the Countess with a smile ; " my 
daughter's errand is a peculiar one, and the 
convenances would seem to require that she 
should not go unattended." 

A few minutes later, as Marie was leaving 
the room, she turned back, and whispered in 
her mother's ear : 

"You have asked me to marry him!" she 
said, "and I have the matter under very 
serious consideration. Wait for me here ; I 
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shall not be long, and you shall hear my 
decision when I return." 

Whereupon, she swept out of the room, 

and rejoined the Marquis upon the stairs. 

« « « « * 

An hour passed. Day-dreams came thick 
and fast to the Countess as she lay back in a 
chair, with an ecstatic sense that at last events 
were shaping themselves in the way she 
desired. An uneasy reflection that Marie 
might fail in her attempt to recover possession 
of her letter was quickly subdued ; for would 
not a mother's explanation suffice, she thought, 
to remove any misconception that might 
arise from its discovery by the Marquis ? 
She knew, of course, that beyond a certain 
tepid form of indiscretion, Marie would never 
go ; it was quite inconsistent with her training 
in the first place, and as for her ever seriously 
compromising herself, she felt that to be 
utterly impossible. Still, if she had the nerve 
to go through with the ordeal before her, it 
were just as well that an effort were made to 
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recover the letter, and the locket too, for that 
matter. In any case, it was a comforting re- 
flection that, beyond all perad ventures, Marie 

« 

would soon become the Marquise de Lafer- 
riere. O! yes, it was practically certain now, 
and the Countess wondered, and sighed as she 
wondered, whether the union would be a happy 
one. And this being a suggestive theme, her 
thoughts straightway began to wander back 
among the green fields and pleasant lanes of 
Normandy, and paused at last beneath a 
willow tree at the bottom of her father's 
garden, where her blue-eyed boy-lover was 
still standing in an attitude of mute reproach. 
Then, without a word of warning, the fierce 
old Count, her husband, stepped to her side 
and whispered with horrible iteration into her 
ear : 

" Our son-in-law is a corpse — a corpse." 

It was well that something drove the 

wretched old croaker away. It proved to be 

the rustling of a woman's dress. The 

Countess opened her eyes with a start, 
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and looking up, found Marie by her 
side. 

" Mother dear," she said, " my decision is 
this: If, at the expiration of a week, the 
Marquis still desires it, I shall consent to 
become his wife." 
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CHAPTER IX. 



CONFESSION. 



A SOLITARY gleam of light sped that night 
from the H6tel de Rauville* It shone from 
Marie's window, and was extinguished at last 
by the dawn. Before the sun rose, her 
chamber walls had witnessed the fulfilment of 
an heroic purpose. 

Marie's was essentially a truthful nature. 
She abhorred tergiversation and double-deal- 
ing of any kind, but it is just possible that, 
under the stress of the present emergency, 
she would have done violence to her ordinary 
impulses, and persisted in her scheme of 
deception, had not the difficulties of such a 
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course become fairly insurmountable at last. 
The result was a reaction, accelerated by 
the spur and lash of conscience, and the 
revolt of all her better instincts. So she 
resolved to confess her sin. Having con- 
ceived this resolution, the very momentum 
of its recoil from the unnatural strain which 
had preceded it, carried her, at first, into a con- 
fession, remarkable above all else for its am- 
plitude and its fervour of self-denunciation. 

She had entered her chamber shortly after 
her visit to the Marquis's hdtel in the Rue de 
Crenelle, and yielding to what was clearly an 
imperative impulse, had seated herself at 
once at her desk, and continued for three 
consecutive hours to permit sincere repent- . 
ance to trickle forth from the nib of her pen. 
At last came a pause, and a perusal of the 
well-filled pages. This led to an erasure 
here, an interlineation there, followed by a 
long consideration, and, at last, the rending 
and casting aside of the whole with a gesture 
of disgust. 
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Then she walked the floor for a long time^ 
absorbed in what were clearly painful reveries. 
Again and again the events of the day passed 
before her in rapid succession. Above alU 
and engraved upon her memory as with a 
searing-iron, came the incidents of her visit 
to the house of the Marquis. She recalled 
her eager desire to verify at once the truth of 
her release from her odious marriage-bond, 
and felt that had the task been infinitely 
more painful, she would still have, entered 
upon it unfalteringly. She remembered an 
almost silent drive through busy streets, and 
again felt something of the awe and heart- 
sinking with which she had stepped into the 
presence of her dead lover and husband. Of 
what followed, this much she recalled with a 
vividness that, even now, filled her with terror 
and remorse. 

The Marquis had left her for severaJ 
terrible minutes alone in the salon ; then, in 
a solemn and impressive manner, he had 
conducted her into an adjoining chamber,. 
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' from which the fading sunlight had been care- 
jully excluded. A strange odour as of incense 
filled the room, and about the flame of the 
tall candles were halos of bluish vapour. 
Upon a bed lay something stiff and stark, 
covered with a sheet ; by its side stood a 
man in black, who had evidently been inter- 
rupted in his task of preparing for some one 
that particular toilet which no man ever pre- 
pares for himself. Her eyes had sought, and 
rested with a fascinated gaze, upon the bed 
and its ghastly occupant. For an instant it 
recalled her wedded life, so strangely brief: 
and a face seemed to rise, up and reproach 
her with its glazed eyes ; a face, in other 
respects, such as it was before the Gorgon 
surveyed it, and terribly unlike the pinched 
and livid mask as yet hidden from her 
sight 

But, since she had gone thus far, there 
should be no faltering in her purpose 
now. 

" Ask him to uncover the face," she said 
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faintly to the Marquis, *' I should like to see 
it once more, if you will permit me." 

" I regret that it is impossible, mademoi- 
selle," he answered gravely. 

" It is your brother, monsieur; why should 
you object ?" 

" The sight you would behold is not for 
such eyes as yours/' he answered. " I find 
that my brother is mutilated beyond recogni- 
tion. . Were it not for his dress, and the 
papers upon his person, we should have had 
some difficulty in establishing his identity. 

A sudden faintness seized her ; a shudder 
went through her like a knife. Again came 
the terrifying thought, *' If it should not be 
he !" 

'* The locket, then ; has it been found ?" 
came in a whisper from her blanched lips. 

The Marquis turned inquiringly to the 
man in black. 

" A locket," he said ; and as the man 
hesitated, he added, *' Do you hear ? Have 
you found a locket ?" 

VOL. I. II 
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^* No, M. le Marquis,'* answered ihe man 
un}iiou^]yf z% if he half-suspected he might 
b« ft(?cu»e<l of a felony, 

lf<!r hr;»rt fairly stood still at this; she 
lookml in a dumb, helpless manner, first at 
tlic* Marquiff, and then at the man, and, finally, 
rc^ttllftinj; thnt her last chance of identifying 
thr body WftH clipping away, she made a 
(lr*tr«rmintd effort to regain her composure, 
t4iui| hi u mcuNure, succeeded. 

'• Am you quite sure ?*' she demanded in 
an Implorinjf tone. ** Has really very careful 
jtrAivh brt^n made* for it ? Its recovery is 
not exactly tt matter of life and death," she 
AvUlovl with A jjhustly smile ; •' but it is still a 
m^ttrr of ci>nsJdor;iiWe moment to me, M, le 

'' CvH\UI not it« Kvss be rt^pUced ? Was it 
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He was silent a moment, then he turned 
to the undertaker : 

" Where are my brother s clothes ?" he 
demanded. 

By way of reply, the man placed his hand 
upon some garments which hung from the 
back of a chair. 

" Bring them here," said the Marquis, 
" and examine them carefully again in our 
presence. If found, it will be an absolute 
proof of my brother's identity, mademoiselle ; 
and we therefore have a common interest in 
its recovery," said the Marquis, turning once 
more to Marie. 

The man did as he was directed. He re- 
moved one of the tapers from the bedside, 
placed the garments upon the floor beside it, 
and, kneeling, began his search. 

Her interest in the locket ceased with her 
first glimpse of the clothes at her feet. AH 
doubt was at once dispelled from her mind. 
They were the same he had worn at that 
last fatal interview in the Rue de Picpus. 

II — 2 
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shall not be long, and you shall hear my 

decision when I return." 

Whereupon, she swept out of the room, 

and rejoined the Marquis upon the stairs. 
« « « « « 

An hour passed. Day-dreams came thick 
and fast to the Countess as she lay back in a 
chair, with an ecstatic sense that at last events 
were shaping themselves in the way she 
desired. An uneasy reflection that Marie 
might fail in her attempt to recover possession 
of her letter was quickly subdued ; for would 
not a mother's explanation suffice, she thought, 
to remove any misconception that might 
arise from its discovery by the Marquis? 
She knew, of course, that beyond a certain 
tepid form of indiscretion, Marie would never 
go ; it was quite inconsistent with her training 
in the first place, and as for her ever seriously 
compromising herself, she felt that to be 
utterly impossible. Still, if she had the nerve 
to go through with the ordeal before her, it 
were just as well that an effort were made to 
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recover the letter, and the locket too, for that 
matter. In any case, it was a comforting re^ 
flection that, beyond all peradventures, Marie 

ft 

would soon become the Marquise de Lafer- 
riere. O! yes, it was practically certain now, 
and the Countess wondered, and sighed as she 
wondered, whether the union would be a happy 
one. And this being a suggestive theme, her 
thoughts straightway began to wander back 
among the green fields and pleasant lanes of 
Normandy, and paused at last beneath a 
* willow tree at the bottom of her father's 
garden, where her blue-eyed bby-^over was 
still standing in an attitude of mute reproach. 
Then, without a word of warning, the fierce 
old Count, her husband, stepped to her side 
and whispered with horrible iteration into her 
ear : 

" Our son-in-law is a corpse — a corpse." 

It was well that something drove the 

wretched old croaker away. It proved to be 

the rustling of a woman's dress. The 

Countess opened her eyes with a start, 
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He had worn them, too, at one other meeting, 
which she now remembered well ; and, 
though her heart had hardened, even against 
his memory, she felt something tender and 
remorseful creep into, and abide for one 
instant within it. Had she not to reproach 
herself for muth that had happened ? Had 
she not yielded to him when every virtuous 

m 

instinct within her should have urged her to 
resistance ? Had she not, in spite of parental 
monition and example, brought an inefface- 
able stain upon a noble house ? Was ke^ 
wretch as he was, alone to blame ? 

Her reflections were suddenly cut short. 
Within an inside pocket of the waistcoat the 
man found a small, blood-stained packet ; 
when several layers of newspaper were 
removed, a jewel, which emitted a gleam like 
a flame, was revealed. This proving to be a 
locket, faced by a superb fire opal encircled 
by diamonds, was placed in Marie's hands. 
She recognised it as the missing jewel at 
once. 
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" Then, thank Heaven," said the Marquis 
fervently, "all my doubts, and I confess I 
had them, are now set at ease. There can 
be no possible question as to my brother's 
identity." 

All this she remembered vividly, as she 
paced to and fro in her chamber. - All this 
she saw again with the clearness and distinct- 
ness of a dead man's face, projected camera- 
wise against her chamber wall. 

Less clearly, but none the less surely, shie 
recalled that the Marquis then had questioned 
her as to the causes of her agitation, and 
that, with a new sense of duty and a new 
sense of right invading her mind, she had 
been on the point of disclosing her relations 
to the dead man ; but, succeeding in restrain- 
ing the impulse in time, she had satisfied him 
by a hint, which, misinterpreted, had straight- 
way set him aflame with passion. And she 
remembered how, with that, he had poured 
forth an impetuous tale (for him) of love and 
devotion ; to which, under the circumstances, 
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she had listened as one in a dream ; and 
how, to his earnest request that she should 
become his wife, she had promised an answer 

on the morrow. 

With startling distinctness again came the 
recollection of the resolve she had then and 
there taken to confess her sin, though by that 
act she drove him from her for ever. Of her 
return home she could remember little, save 
the blanched face and the stupefied look of 
the Countess when she appeared to her in 
the little salon. She had retired imme- 
diately to her chamber on the plea of a 
headache, and, as we have seen, had set 
herself at once to fulfil her self-imposed 
obligation. 

Seating herself once again at her desk, 
she essayed, the second time, to perform the 
hard duty to her satisfaction. In the first 
attempt she had poured forth the whole 
dismal story without extenuation or the 
omission of a single feature of her wrong- 
doing. Reflection, however, brought the 
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solacing thought that her marriage had made 
it unnecessary to reveal the entire truth. 
Her woman's instinct prompted her, first of 
all, to omit certain incidents by the light of 
which her shame appeared to have been too 
easily effected. Additional reflection showed 
her that if she touched upon the subject of 
shame at all, no subtlety of expression would 
disguise the naked fact that, through any 
amount of tergiversation, the truth would of 
a certainty be always visible. 

Hence a conviction that no good would be 
subserved, no requirement fulfilled, no duty 
performed, by confessing her sin. Her 
suffering and her repentance would have 
surely atoned for that, even if it had not 
been legalised by marriage. Had not much 
austerity — acceptable, at least, to Rome — 
been built up upon extinguished desires 1 
Had not the revocation of the Edict of 
Nantes been the result of Maintenon's be- 
coming the wife of the great Louis ? What 
was that strange story she had heard of 
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Josephine, over whose sorrows the Muse of 
History invariably sheds a tear ? Then she 
asked herself if there were not honourable 
women everywhere in the world, who in a 
moment of weakness had committed the fault 
for which she was about to make such cruel 
expiation ? — women — honourable at least in 
all things save in the frank avowal of their 
^whonour ? Was it not in the unwritten 
code of honour that a man should die sooner 
than betray a woman's shame, if in any way 
participating tisercin ? Why such an in- 
exorable law if women were to be lax in 
their guardianship of secrets held to be thus 
sacred ? 

Would the most censorious, she thought, 
condemn a woman for concealment, at all 
hazards, of such a fault ? Except in the 
pages of Romance, were such acknowledg- 
ments ever voluntarily made ? Arguing en- 
tirely, from instinct, she arrived at an in- 
evitable conclusion. She expunged what she 
had written, and confined her confession to 
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the Story of the secret marriage. She had 
yet to learn in bitterness and sorrow that no 
amount of sophistical reasoning will alter the 
fact that, in the present adjustment of human 
afifairs, the ways of the transgressor are 
usually hard. 

But was she not tangling the skein of her 
perplexities by this avowal ? she further 
thought. How was she to justify this 
marriage to the man whom she had in a 
measure encouraged by her smiles ? Would 
the most ingenious plea she could possibly 
devise be of the slightest avail in this con- 
juncture ? 

She paused, perplexed, in her task, and 
sat for a time thinking, with her head in her 
hands. Suddenly the hour of midnight, 
pealing with a sonorous voice from a neigh- 
bouring belfry, broke in upon her reverie. 
What a start it gave. her! How plainly it 
recalled those stolen meetings in the garden, 
to which the same bell, tolling the same 
midnight hour, had so often called her. She 
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leaped to her feet with an exclamation of 
horror, and paced the floor again in great 
excitement. 

An hour passed thus : then the light being 
low she lit a fresh candle and continued 
her walk. Two o'clock struck, and a bird 
began to chirp beneath the window. She 
approached the casement, and saw that the 
night was tilting like a lid from the eastern 
horizon. 

" Coward !" she said, once more resuming 
her seat at the desk, *' your heart has got to 
be torn out by its roots — out with it now, 
like a brave woman !" 

Her letter was soon finished now. She 
boldly announced her marriage with Henri 
de Laferri^re, and as boldly averred that 
love, perverted and mistaken as it was, 
had been at the bottom of the rash pro- 
cedure. She knew that such a confession 
would drive the Marquis from her for ever, 
and that her mother would never forgive her 
for thus overturning all her cherished pro- 
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jects. She strove to measure the depth of 
her sacrifice, and to picture the illimitable 
barrenness of the future. Dark as the 
prospect seemed, however, she found a satis- 
faction in the consciousness that, come what 
might, she at least had restored the tar- 
nished lustre of her good name. This cup 
of her own choosing was bitter enough in all 
conscience. There was no need of her 
adding poison to the draught. 

It was finished. She would subject it to 
no revision. It was short, terse, and, but for 
an encouraging clause at the end, admirably 
devised to carry conviction and death into 
any lover's heart It ran thus : 

" Monsieur, 

" This letter will consist chiefly of 
explanations. In it you will probably find 
much matter for reflection. Do not, how- 
ever, let your faith in the constancy of 
women be too much shaken by my lapse 
from that most estimable virtue. There are 
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plenty of women in the world who are 
largely endowed with this best of feminine 
qualities, while those who fall into a contrary 
habit mostly reform, I believe, in the end. 
You were no doubt greatly shocked at my 
unmaidenly persistence in a desire to visit a 
dead man. Know, then, that it was merely 
a wifely insistence to be near the dead body 
of her husband, for this sacred relation your 
brother bore to me in secret. 

" During your absence from Paris he made 
overtures to which I was foolish enough to 
listen, and, in a moment of madness, stimu- 
lated, perhaps, by my mothers dictatorial 
behaviour, I yielded to his entreaties, and 
we were secretly married. That you may 
have no cause to doubt my sanity in affirm- 
ing such an extraordinary fact, I enclose my 
marriage certificate for your perusal. 

" I thought at the time that I loved my 
husband. But in a few short hours I learned 
to detest him, as I now loathe his memory. 
Our marriage vows were scarcely cold when 
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he impudently dropped the mask, and told 
me that I had merely served his purpose in 
thwarting his dear brother's matrimonial in- 
tentions. 

" I expiate my folly, to a certain degree, in 
making such a humiliating confession. It is 
better that I should do so. Pride is a virtue 
to be used only upon occasion. Honesty is 
the epitome of all virtues, and unhappy will 
be he who, even for a moment, forgets or 
ignores the fact I have been guilty of one 
deception toward you, it is true. When you 
came to the old house in the Rue de Picpus, 
you were actually in pursuit of your own 
brother and my husband. He leaped from the 
window as you mounted the stair ; my 
motives for concealing the fact from you 
require no explanation. As I have said, 
he was my husband. There is nothing 
further upon my conscience. I have told 
you all. But it is due to you that I should 
go a step further; you asked me a plain 
question, and I promised an answer. I 
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must not shrink from a duty which I have 
imposed upon myself, and the fulfilment of 
which will in some sort expiate for the wrong 
you have suffered at my hands. I have 
always loved you, and the humiliation of such 
a confession will atone^ I am sure, for all my 
wretched shortcomings. 

" I remain, what I now alone can be, 
" Your affectionate sister, 

" Marie de LAFERRiisRE.'' 

With this she enclosed her marriage-cer- 
tificate, and carefully sealed the whole. When 
Clichette came to her, later in the morning, 
she said : 

"Take this letter to the hotel of the 
Marquis de Laferri^re, in the Rue de Crenelle. 
If possible place it into his hands, and failing 
in that — well, you may give it to his secre- 
tary, with strict injunctions that it is intended 
solely for his master's perusal." 
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A LARGE but tearless crowd had assembled 
at the Church of St. Roche, to attend the 
funeralj of Henri de Laferriere. A few had 
been drawn thither by social or family 
reasons. Others, unaffected by such con- 
siderations, came merely to gratify a morbid 
curiosity. Of mourners, strictly speaking, 
there were none. Casual passers-by, observ- 
ing the sable drapery, with its garniture of 
silver death's - heads, muffling the church 
entrance, or arrested by rumours that gave 
a transient interest, at least, to the service 
within, had entered also, and helped to swell 
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the crowd. Solemn masses were duly said for 
the poor soul then, doubtless, winging its way 
with much celerity perdition-ward. There 
was the wailing and the lamenting of the great 
organ ; the coming and going of many-hued 
priests and acolytes ; the gleaming of holy 
vessels in the light of the altir-lamps ; the 
smoke of burning spices wafted from silver 
censers; the drowsy hum of the celebrant's 
voice ; the gusts of melody caught from the 
lips of white-probed boys, sweeping at intervals 
through the lofty nave ; the genuflexions and. 
the responses. All that self asserted kinship 
with sacred powers could do for the poor soul 
in its wretched flight — all that a wafer, charged 
with the occult virtue of atonement, could 
accomplish towards its translation from dark- 
ness to light — all, in fact, the Church could 
give in return for the Marquis's gold had 
at last been called into requisition. The 
music ceased, the tapers were extinguished, 
and the smoke of incense soared in fragrant 
bluish mist to the high-groined roof above. 
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Then there was a shuffling of many feet upon 
the pavement, and a pushing and jostling of 
many forms, as the coffin was lifted from its 
place preparatory to its final removal. At 
one time,, indeed, there was an unseemly, 
almost disorderly press about the corpse. 
But for obvious reasons, curiosity was 
doomed to disappointment. The heavy pall 
was not removed, and the dead man, by 
virtue of his disfigurement, remained as he 
in life would have most desired, invisible to 
the end. 

The crowd murmured loudly at this, 
there being those present who had secret 
reasons for wishing to see the face of one 
whose social rank forbade the presumption 
of such a death as he was reputed to have 
suffered. Through the whole service busy 
whispers were in active circulation, laden 
with such surmises and comments as sus- 
picious minds are wont to indulge in. One 
man was even so bold as to mention to those 
near him, that he had that morning seen 
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the deceased at Auteuil, in close conference 
with the Marquis's secretary. To be sure 
this assertion, though gravely made, only 
provoked incredulous smiles among his 
auditors ; but another man, leaning against 
a pillar with his cap in his hand, ventured 
to remark in very strong terms, that a 
Marquis's brother, unless in a soldier's 
uniform, could not by any chance have been 
killed at the taking of that roaring devil's 
forge of St. Mery, where the name of every 
insurgent, of whom some were missing, were 
known to him. These and similar comments 

got somehow uttered there amidst the music 
and the droning service ; and were repeated 
with so many emendations and variations, 
that at last, when the coffin was borne 
through the crowd to the entrance and placed 
in the hearse, the hum of voices became 
audible to the Marquis himself. He noticed 
also, from his carriage window, that as the 
procession moved slowly through the Rue 
St. Honor6 it had many followers. He 
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observed the same people at Pere-la-Chaise 
peering suspiciously, as it seemed to him, into 
the funeral vault; saw them still standing 
there with curiously perplexed faces, as he 
drove out of the cemetery-gates. 

Giving but little heed, however, to what 
was doubtless a commonplace enough in- 
cident, he resigned himself, as the carriage 
rolled homeward, to thoughts of a much more 
engrossing nature. He had hoped to meet 
Marie at the church, had expected it even, 
for her manifest interest in his brother's 
death clearly gave a colour to such a sup- 
position. Ah 1 that visit to his hotel was an 
enigmatical business to the Marquis. Was 
there not a suggestion of romantic feeling in 
the act — a something far beyond mere anxiety 
to recover a jewel ? He could not tell. It wasi 
a paradox indeed. He had watched her nar- 
rowly, even jealously — for are we not some of 
us jealous of the thought that wanders from 
our own eager, expectant face, to that other 
face, pinched and cold, which in this world 
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can no longer do us harm ? — and had watched 
in vain for the tell-tale token which would 
have proclaimed a stronger interest in his 
death than she had dared avow. He had 
observed, it is true, that her features had 
been convulsed an instant, as if by some 
strong emotion ; but this, the only result of 
his careful scrutiny, betokened nothing more, 
perhaps, than a sympathetic impulse both 
natural and becoming in her. This he tried 
with all his moral * might to believe ; but 
suspicions, like ghosts, sometimes obstinately 
refuse to be laid, and a haunting fear that 
Marie had in somewise deceived him, would 
keep persistently rising out of the decent cere- 
ments of belief in which he had striven to bury 
it out of sight and mind ; would thrust itself 
into and break the texture of every other 
thought ; would get entangled, somehow, with 
the recollection of that brief interview — all 
passionate fervour on one side, all shrinking 
and faltering on the other — with which the 
fatal day had closed. This demon of un- 
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belief had crept farther than ever into his 
hearty during the progress of the funeral 
service; had drawn bar and bolt upon his 
more generous impulses ; and for an hour had 
full possession of the man. Then by a reac- 
tive process, common enough to lovers, 
passion had broken like a whirlwind into 
the holy place, and tore the usurper limb by 
limb. 

" No," he said, signalling to the coachman 
to increase the horses' speed — " No, no ; I 
will not judge her until I hear what she has 
to say for herself. « Allons ! allons ! plus 
vitCy then." For who could tell ? the journey 
in doubt might end, after all, in the perfect 
fulfilment of a hope upon which his very life 
now seemed to depend. 

A number of letters lay upon his library 
table. Breaking the seal of each in rapid 
succession, he threw them all angrily aside, 
and turned with an impatient gesture to the 
bell, and rang it violently. 

A man at this moment stepped into the 
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room. He was the Marquis's secretary, and 
his name was Michaud. He was distressingly 
thin, with shrunken legs and arms, enormous 
feet, wizened hands thickly knotted with veins, 
and upon the most loving and caressing 
terms with each other ; a clean-shaven face, 
absolutely bloodless, and of a strange corpse- 
like hue, and long, thin lips, which, when 
parted (they were in that condition now), 
revealed an abnormal development of the 
canine teeth. His eyes, however, were 
noticeable above all else, and were of a kind 
rarely seen in a human face, full of feline 
treachery and malevolence, and sparkling 
sea-green as to colour. 

He had a letter in his hand, and advanced 
in such a deferentially stealthy manner that 
the Marquis, until he heard a cough at his 
elbow, was unaware of his presence. 

"I think Monsieur le Marquis called?" 
he said with a smile, which seemed to con- 
sume the whole lower half of his face. 

"I did — yes," replied the Marquis testily. 
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" I took the liberty of answering your 
summons. I thought — 



M 



" You have a letter in your hand — is it for 
me ?" . . 

" It is, Monsieur le Marquis. The bearer 
assured me that it was important, and I 
thought I might be serving your interests by 
retaining it in my possession until I could 
place it personally in your hands." Here 
Michaud bowed, and was about to leave the 
room. 

The Marquis seized the letter eagerly, 
glanced at the superscription — it was in a 
woman's hand-writing — then looked at the 
seal. It was intact, and bore a device by no 
means unfamiliar to him. 

"Stop, Michaud," he said, facing round 
to the retreating secretary. "Tell me, how 
came this note into your possession ?" 

"It was brought. Monsieur le Marquis, by 
a woman — a young woman ; I should say, if 
you will permit me — a lady's-maid." 

" Well ?" 
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'* This lady s-maid," continued Michaud, 
rubbing his wizened hands together, " desired 
to see Monsieur le Marquis and to place in 
his hands the letter of which she was the 
bearer." 

" Yes ; and you replied " 

•* That Monsieur le Marquis was then 
absent upon a sad duty." 

" And what did she say ?" 

'* That such being the case she would then 
fulfil her instructions by leaving the letter 
with Monsieur le Marquis's secretary/' 

•* Well ?" 

" I replied at once that as I filled that 
honourable position I would assume the re- 
sponsibility of receiving the letter, and would 
promptly deliver it to Monsieur le Mar- 
quis. 

" You did well. When did this happen ?'* 

" An hour since." 

" That will do. You may go." 

Michaud, bowing almost to the ground as 
he left the room, fixed his sea-green eyes 
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with a curiously attentive expression on his 
master's features.- The latter, intent only on 
learning the contents of his letter, did not 
perceive this, or he would doubtless have 
remarked, with inquietude, an indefinable 
something in the look which, if not exactly 
a glance of hatred, was yet remarkably unlike 
the expression which should never be absent 
from an honest man's face. 

As the Marquis broke the seal of the 
letter and glanced over the closely-written 
page, it occurred to him — alas! he never 
thought of it afterward — that the hand- 
writing was ^not as unfamiliar as he had at 
first imagined. 

For a moment his brow darkened ; then it 
suddenly cleared : the warm blood leaped 
into his face ;' his eyes sparkled with a sudden 
joy. His heart, leaping forth in eager, 
rapturous response to what he found written 
there, had room no longer for suspicions and 
doubts. 

The letter read as follows : 
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** My dear Marquis, 

** I have thought much of our last in- 
terview, and have spent a night in prayer 
over the decision I ha,ve made. A young girl 
needs so much guidance in matters relating 
to her affections, that you will not think ill of 
me for going, first of all, to Heaven with my 
heart, and asking for a benediction upon my 
choice. 

" Since you deem a personal assent neces- 
sary to your happiness, Monsieur le Marquis, 
I avail myself of the liberty which, to some 
extent, my mother has accorded me in the 
bestowal of my affections, and frankly say 
*yes' to your proposition, subject always, 
of course, to my mother's approval. 

'^ This would seem an appropriate occasion, 
also, to offer an explanation of what must 
have appeared nly most un maidenly and ex- 
traordinary behaviour in desiring to see the 
dead body of your brother. I am now 
frightened at the very thought of my temerity, 
for I have always been shocked and unnerved 
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at the sight of death. But this brother of 
yours, my dear Marquis, was, I am afraid, a 
very bad man. He forced himself repeatedly 
upon me, in spite of my mother's commands, 
during your absence from Paris, and sought 
upon every occasion to whisper in my, ears 
that he loved me much better and more truly 
than you had ever done. Though refusing 
to listen to his words, he still persisted, and 
at last possessed himself of a jewel of mine, 
which he jestingly, though no less in reality, 
declined to surrender again, and, by virtue 
of the supposed mysterious properties of 
which, he even dared to insult me. 

" I feared, at the time, to reveal my impru- 
dence to my mother. My departure from 
Paris postponed the necessity of so doing, 
but the death of your brother rendered the 
immediate recovery of the jewel imperative, 
for it contained a family secret of which I 
had been the unfaithful guardian. I should 
have trusted to your honour and permitted 
you to return it to me ; but my alarm made 
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me over-impulsive, and drove me headlong, 
it may be, into an indiscretion. 

" If I speak harshly of your brother it is 
because he made himself odious to me by 
his conduct. If I shed no tears over his 
demise, it is because it has released me from 
an excessively abhorrent form of persecution. 
For this feeling you will kindly forgive 
me. 

" With much earnestness, I subscribe my- 
self wholly and truly yours, 

" Marie de Rauville." 

'* Fool ! idiot that I wa?, to doubt her for 
an instant !" cried the Marquis as he paced 
the floor excitedly, with the letter crushed 
tightly in his hand. 

"Ah, scelerat r he suddenly exclaimed, 
pausing before, and shaking his clenched fist 
at a portrait upon the wall. *'Ah, infdme! 
you would have dared even this ! you would 
have wrested my heart's joy from me, would 
you? Dieu soil renter del the thunderbolt 
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fell in time, and struck that sweet fruit from 
your lecherous lips !" 

Then turning once more to the bell, he 
rang it violently. 

Michaud had been standing just outside 
the door, attentively listening to his master's 
words. Suppressing an exultant gleam, 
which had appeared for an instant in his 
eyes, he entered the room once more, and 
stood submissively at the entrance. 

** Michaud," said the Marquis, tearing at 
the crape upon his arm, "call my valet to 
take off this churchyard frippery." 

" Yes, Monsieur le Marquis." 

" And — stop ! — order the carriage for nine 
o'clock." 

'* It shall be punctually attended to, Mon- 
sieur le Marquis." 

** Here — come back ! I am not yet through. 
You see that portrait." 

" Perfectly. The portrait of Monsieur's 
brother." 

" Call a servant and have it removed. Let 
it be thrown into the cellar." 
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'' But, Monsieur '' 

" Silence !" roared the Marquis. " With 
your person I inherited your obedience. I 
have commanded — obey !" 

Michaud bowed with great apparent hu- 
mility, and glided noiselessly from the room. 

At a quarter past nine the Marquis lay 

back upon the silken cushions of his can;iage 
in a delicious reverie, from which he did not 
awaken — though loud thunder pealed abov 
his head — until the carriage rumbled into the 
court of the H6tel de Rauville. 

" At last !" he said to himself as a valet, 
throwing open the library doors, announced : 

" Monsieur le Marquis de Laferriere.'' 
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CHAPTER XI. 



BETROTHAL. 



The library of the H6tel de Rauville over- 
looked the garden and the grounds of the 
adjoining Convent of the Sacred Heart, and 
commanded from its window a view of the 
dome of the Invalides. Massive book-cases 
extended around the room ; marble busts 
looked out at intervals from deep niches in 
the polished oak. Allegory, many-hued and 
many-winged, high soaring in a painted 
empyrean, glowed from the lofty ceiling ; 
while numerous panels, breaking the con- 
tinuity of cornice, were filled with family 
portraits — ^a long line of grimly austere kins- 
men and kinswomen. 
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Through an archway, hung with velvet 
portieres, was visible a little salon, bright 
with tapestry and gilding, and strewn with 
gems in marqueterie and bronze ; beyond 
was the grand salon, sumptuous in the art 
that made the reign of the fourteenth Louis 
memorable. 

Here, by the open window and alone, 
Marie had been sitting since dinner, upon the 
evening we have mentioned. 

The west, rending its veil of mist, burned 
with the pride and the passion of the sun 
that night. A hot flush mounted its white 
temples until the whole welkin was stained 
red as with conflagration. Then swallows, 
scenting the odour of tempest from afar, 
began to fly low ; a whisper went about 
among the trees in the garden ; the air grew 
thick and hot ; every steeple was crowned 
with a fiery nimbus; crimson and purple 
banners waved in the path of the descending 
sun; a million lances gleamed; and then came 
skurrying from the east, a host of vagrant 
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vapours to feed the kindled forge of the 
storm-gods upon the horizon. The brighter 
hues faded : a dull coppery glare fell upon 
heaven and earth, and for a moment the 
sultry air stood still. Then a few electric 
kisses thrilled along the ragged edge of the 
nether clouds, and a low rumble as of the 
sliding and shifting from their places of 
distant hills fell upon attentive ears in the 
Paris streets. 

Up to this time Marie de Laferriere had 
given little heed to anything nearer skyward 
than her own hopes. A day had passed, 
indeed, without an answer to her letter ; but 
so sure was she that the Marquis would come, 
that she had demanded and received permis- 
sion from the Countess to see him here in the 
library, and alone, this very evening. 

It is possible that her thoughts had been 
tinged by some of the sun's gold, and her hopes 
warmed by the sun's abounding heat ; more 
than possible even, for the parent of all the 
earth's flowers has kindled more dead hopes 
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into a fruitful life than have all the schoolmen, 
philosophers, oracle-mongers, and high-priests 
of every creed, since creeds began, and arro- 
gance had a place in the skulls of men. 
Pantheistic ! say you. Neo- Paganism ! per- 
haps. Well, perhaps it is so. In an age 
when Christianity has become a question of 
Gothic architecture, costly stained glass, and 
reredos, and unseemly squabbles as to vest- 
ments, candles, and the points of the sacra- 
mental compass, and the proper fermentation 
of the eucharistic wine, we cannot go very far 
astray. 

To return to the sun. Zoroaster was 
probably a very wicked old heathen, but his 
brain-pan was not absolutely empty, and 
there was, after all, a certain method in his 
madness. The sun is the greatest visible 
power in the universe, too visible to be 
respected. Your thorough-paced pessimist is 
the one to worship Nox, and gloat over a black 
Bermondsey fog, with midday illumination, 
and distracted souls bethinking themselves of 
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suicide, and the cruellest river but one in the 
world. 

When Marie looked up from her reveries, at 
last, she saw great masses of cloud, swart and 
storm-laden, climbing to the zenith. At the 
same moment a whiff of chilled air smote her 
upturned cheek, and through the bright 
green flesh of every leaf in the garden, went 
an audible shiver. 

Then fire-sparkles began to leap from the 
horizon ; and she rose and rang for lights. 

These, when brought, had the sinister 
effect of changing, at once, the aspect of that 
solemn conclave of dead kinsmen upon the 
library walls. Upon every face a sCowl 
now seemingly had gathered, and though it 
was obviously the figment of a disordered 
fancy that the painted lips moved, and a 
whisper of scorn passed from frame to frame, 
it was true beyond any question, however, 
that beneath their white lids a pair of sorrow- 
ful, dark eyes slowly lowered their gaze upon 
her, from a frame just above her head ; the 
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weird, wild eyes of a child, a De Rauville, 
who, — and she thinks of it now with the vivid- 
ness that springs from a concurrence of 
guilty conditions, — who would have been a 
count but for some mishap, involving a 
woman's degradation and a mother's shame, 
of which she dimly knows the import. 

Averting her head for a moment she found, 
on returning the look, that it had changed into 
a frozen stare, and was now diverted from her 
to the open window, as if in the act of listen- 
ing. Another gust of wind had almost ex- 
tinguished the light ; perhaps thai had created 
the illusion. She tried to think so, though 
listening herself with a vaguely expectant 
look into the darkness without, which implied 
an interest in the sounds that might possibly 

come from that quarter. 

Now and then, as if from the opening of a 
furnace door, a sheet of flame shot upward to 
the zenith, revealing trees and housetops, 
projected silhouette-wise against blanched 
and watery clouds. 
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Soon came a gende pattering of rain-drops, 
to which the parched earth opened all its 
pores, while exuding the imprisoned fragrance 
of its grasses, and quickening the pulses of 
all its flowers. 

Then the wind, veering to the south again, 
the hot air licked the moisture from leaf and 
petal, and the sky once more throbbed with 
lightning, down-rushing in red zig-zags, 
puncturing a swollen water spout here, kind- 
ling St. Elmo's fires upon tall steeples there, 
while, with every flash, the clouds seemed to 
lift and fall, and the dome of the Invalides, 
bursting a beautiful Epiphany at such 
instants out of tjie darkness, hung sparkling, 
like an inverted golden basin, in the air. 

At last, however, Marie fled from the 
window in dismay. The sky suddenly 
opened in an oblique line from east to west, 
a single jagged chasm through which leaped a 
vivid flame, as of burning steel. Then a 
crash and a jingle of window-glass, a pro- 
longed splitting and rending as of mighty 
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rocks, and at last the rumbling and clanking 
of a million wheels, rolling eternity-ward, 
when all was still again. 

At least, hark I what new sound was that ? 
A crunching of gravel ? The scouring of 
carriage-wheels upon the sand ? A clatter of 
iron shoes upon the pavement of the court ? 
Yes; and once more the sashes rattled. 
Marie listened breathlessly. There was a 
rapid opening and shutting of doors. The 
sounds grew nearer and nearer,; then a valet 
entered the room, and announced : 
*' M. le Marquis de Laferri^re." 
Her heart leaped to her -throat, then fell 
back, heavy as lead, again in her breast. All 
her hopes had departed with the sun. Every 
buoyant quality she possessed was water- 
logged and useless in this emergency. Her 
letter had done its work of desolation, of 
course. After all, it would have been more 
generous in him if he had remained away. 
His reproaches would sting her deeply ; she 
would be overwhelmed by the unanswerable 
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force and weight of his own grand fidelity. 
Mais d quoi don? Spilled milk makes no 
butter. On ne pent pas Stre et avoir SU. An 
empty rain-cloud feeds no roses. The end 
had come — the end hastened by her own act. 
Courage, then, and meet it bravely I This 
much had sped like an electric gleam through 
her brain when the Marquis entered. 

As she arose to greet him, he gave a 
surprised look about the room, and said : 

" Are you alone then, mademoiselle ?" 

" Yes," she replied ; " but I will call my 
mother if you desire it." 

" No, no ; not yet," he answered, gently 
intercepting her hand on its way to- the bell, 
and conducting her to a chair. " I am sin- 
cerely glad of this opportunity to speak a 
word to you in private. You must know — I 
am sure you do know — how deeply I regret 
the necessity of what, under certain circum- 
stances, must be a painful interview to 



me. 



She assented with downcast eyes. 
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"Ah, Dteu! it has come at last," she 
thought 

" The Laferrieres, mademoiselle," he pur- 
sued, " have always been a proud family." 

Again she assented. 

" And, therefore, I am profoundly sensible 
of the disgrace which one of its members has 
brought upon our fair name." 

Marie looked up into the Marquis's face in 
speechless astonishment There had been 
no severity in his voice ; and, indeed, thus 
far it had assumed rather a deprecatory 
tone than otherwise. What could it all 
mean ? 

Until now he had been standing with his 
back to the chimney, and his arm leaning 
upon the mantelpiece. Suddenly shifting his 
position he advanced to Marie's chair, and 
placed his hand upon hers. 

" Marie," he said, '^ this man is dead, and 
cannot apologise to you as he should be 
forced to do, were he alive ; but reparation 
of some kind is your due, and though I do 
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not speak for him when I crave your pardon 
for his evil practices, knowing that he merits 
no forgiveness, and that his memory must be 
for ever execrable to you, I only fulfil a duty 
in offering the only atonement in my power^ 
an apology in my own name for what you 
were called upon to endure at the hands of 
my unworthy brother/' 

She started up with a blanched face from 
her chair. A sudden glare, as of burning 
zinc, burst into the room, turning the candle- 
flames into red tongues, and making her 
features still more ghastly. 

" I — I — do not understand," she faltered. 
" You received my letter, monsieur ?" 

" Certainly,'* said he. 

" And you read it carefully ?" 

"Why, I know it by heart!" and the 
Marquis smiled.' 

"And — and — yet you do not censure 
me ?" 

" Censure jK^», my darling ?" he repeated^ 
seizing her once more by the hand. " Ah^ 
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you would carry magnanimity too far ; for- 
give the dead if you will — many wrongs are 
cancelled in the grave — but remember that 
charity, like all other good qualities, should 
have its limitations." 

" Can this be magnanimity ?" she thought, 
sinking once more into her chair. And 
what could he mean by calling her chSrie f 
Could it after all be that his love was 
strong and chivalrous enough to ignore 
the past with its woeful infidelities ? She re- 
called every word of her letter — certainly 
nothing could have been more explicit, or 
less liable to misinterpretation. Was it pos- 
sible, therefore, that she had given a pre- 
mature burial after all, to all her hopes of 
future peace and happiness ? 

" And as for your visit to the dead 
body of my brother,*' he pursued, after an 
instant's pause, ** though in perfect frankness 
I must admit that I did consider it a strange 
procedure at the time, I fully understand 
your motive now, of course." 
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" Ah ! I am so glad of that ; and you see 
that the impulse was — a — a natural one, then, 
monsieur?" she asked, looking eagerly up 
into his face. 

" Certainly," he answered ; " and a tho- 
roughly womanly one, too,*' he added, while 
a faint smile flickered an instant about his 
lips. " But let us now dismiss the past. In 
your letter, Marie, you confess, if I read it 
aright, that to some extent, and subject to 
your mother's approval, I have at last the 
happiness of possessing your affections." 

It was the lightning, he thought, that 
caused such a deathly pallor to appear at 
this moment in her face. Then a draught 
of wind burst in at the window, and setting 
the crystal-drops of the chandelier in a jingle, 
diverted his attention for an instant. When 
he again turned toward her, he found her eyes 
fixed intently upon his. 

Her courage was steadily mounting from 
the freezing-point, at which it had hitherto 
been maintained. Groping her way, a tdlonsy 
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amid the darkest of intangibilities, she at 
length saw the light. Now that the defini- 
tiveness of the Marquis's intentions were 
made manifest to her, much that had been 
obscure in his manner until now became, to 
a certain extent, intelligible. A critical junc- 
ture this, could she have but known it! Alas I 
could they have both but known that the 
supreme moment had arrived, when their 
destinies, held finely poised in the balance, 
would be determined by the breath of a 
monosyllable. 

With her usual fatuity, Marie spoke the 
word : 

" Yes," she said. 

** Then, Marie,'' he answered, raising her 
hand to his lips, ** since this little hand is 
truly to be mine, I will kiss it gratefully and 
tenderly. I am not a bold and forward lover. 
It is not in my nature to be gushing and maud- 
lin, but I may truly say, that you have this 
moment bestowed upon me my flower-crown 
of happiness. I have long looked forward 
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to the joy of this moment. I resolved, many 
months since, that if I was fortunate enough to 
secure your affections, I should ask you to 
share, my name and fortune. With that end 
in view I made secret overtures to the 
Countess, your mother. The condition I 
have mentioned was imposed by her, its ful- 
filment rested entirely with yourself. In spite 
of my brother it is now, thank Heaven, 
complete." 

Marie's eyes were cast upon the floor, and 
she made no reply. She should have been 
deeply stirred by these words. Had they 
been uttered a few months before, in what a 
delicious tumult she would then have been ! 
As it was, her mind, wandering away from 
her present joy, was busy with several un- 
solved and troublesome problems, arising 
from her connection with Henri de Lafer- 
riere. Then the Marquis spoke again, this 
time with an effect almost electrical. 

** My brother now is dead, and can never 
come between us again," he said, in his 
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most impressive manner. " For some griefs, 
when buried, there should be no resurrection 
This one, from which we both have suffered, 
is of the number ; and I wish to make a 
solemn engagement with you, to the effect 
that his name is never to be mentioned be- 
tween us again." 

She looked up in incredulous amazement. 

" Do you really mean that I must never 

even speak of ^' she was about to say 

husband, when thinking it might jar upon the 
Marquis's feelings, she substituted, "your 
brother, again ?" 

'* Never, Marie, if you wish to please me. 
Let it be an interdicted subject henceforth, 
and for ever." 

" Oh ! but this is so noble, so generous in 
you," she persisted. 

" Not at all," he answered ; " you should 
understand that my pride, if nothing else, 
would impel me to maintain a rigid silence 

upon the subject." 

She thought she understood him perfectly. 
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and felt her last misgiving and fear to be 
blown, at last, to the winds. 

" I think I would enjoin a similar reticence, 
so far as this subject is concerned, upon your 
mother also," he pursued, after a moment's 
reflection.- " You see, it would be as well to 

c 

keep the world from babbling about our 
family affairs. Of course your mother does 
know all about it ?" 

** No, no ; I have never said a word to 
her upon the subject," said Marie eagerly. 

** Ah ! I am thankful for that," replied the 
Marquis, with a sigh of relief. 

At this moment a draught, caused by the 
opening of a door, sped through the room, 
and the Countess de Rauville advanced to 
meet her prospective son-in-law. 

" Madame," said the latter, " I shall never 
be able to repay in devotion the delicate con- 
siderateness of your conduct toward me this 
evening. Thanks to it, I have learned from 
your daughter's lips that the essential con- 
dition to a matrimonial alliance — which I had 
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the honour of proposing to you some months 
since — is now happily fulfilled. There now 
remains, madame, but your formal appro- 
bation and blessing upon your daughter's 
choice." 

It was a trying moment for the Countess, 
and she could with difficulty maintain her 
accustomed demeanour. 

" Monsieur le Marquis/' she answered, 
raising Marie from her chair and placing he;* 
hand in his, "take it. I will not disguise 
from you that this has been my secret wish. 
God, who has been so good in giving me a 
loving and dutiful child, will not withhold His 
benediction from your union, I am sure." 

At this moment a hot, blinding glare, 
white, like molten metal, smote their up- 
turned faces. A noise as of the tearing 
down of all the stars, and the ripping asunder 
of earth itself, stunned their senses. 

Consternation filled the hotel; blanched 
faces hastened hither and thither aimlessly. 

Reassurance shortly came, however. The 
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h6tel was unharmed, but a tree in the garden 
had fallen, pierced by a vertical bolt It was 
the oldest tree in the garden, and was an 
object of superstitious regard. It had been 
planted by the boy with the pale, weird face, 
whose frozen look Marie had remarked with 
a shudder an hour before. 

Perhaps, however, the reader does not 
believe in omens. 
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CHAPTER XII. 



PREMONITION. 



Marie de Laferri:^re had personal and 
urgent reasons for wishing that an early day- 
might be assigned for the wedding, now so 
unexpectedly looming up in the near per- 
spective. 

The Marquis, without having either per- 
sonal or urgent reasons for so wishing, still 
in a way not unbecoming in such a pre- 
sumably ardent lover, found his inclinations 
tending in the same direction. The old 
chateau of his fathers, down in a sunny spot 
of France, was soon given over to a scheme 
of renovation that grieved the very soul of 
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the old steward in charge, to whose some- 
what rusty perceptions this sudden influx of 
masons, upholsterers, decorators, and other 
blue-bloused barbarians was like an irruption 
of the Goths and Vandals, and energetically- 
resented as such. 

The work went rapidly on, however, and 
lights flashed from the windows of the old 
chAteau, far into the night, all through this 
sultry summer time. 

"It will be a lonely place for a bride, I am 
afraid,*' said the Marquis to Marie upon one 
occasion. " It is as large as a cathedral, 
gloomy as a Bastille, and is infested by I am 
afraid to say how many ghosts. Every 
respectable country family in Ireland has its 
banshee, I am told; we, on the contrary, 
have such a brood of them that a perfect 
chorus of howls goes through our attics 
whenever we begin to feel the pangs of dis- 
solution." 

Then, as an antidote to this sombre pre- 
sentment, he hinted archly at certain mar- 

14 — 2 
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vellous little nooks and corners in the old 
chcLteau, which were shortly to be lined with 
rose-coloured satin, and filled with dainty- 
things in silver and bronze and ebony wood, 
and devoted to the uses of the beautiful 
Marquise de Laferriere. 

She, commenting gaily for a moment upon 
the brighter picture, thought that she would 
like to remind him of a certain haunted house 
in the Rue ' de Picpus, and demand to know 
whether the gloom of the chdteau could 
possibly have a seriously depressing effect 
upon her after her terrifying experience on 
the 5th of June. To tell the truth, she had 
often wished with all her heart that a subject 
important to them both were not so com- 
pletely and, as it seemed to her, so needlessly 
interdicted. It was clear, however, that this 
was not to be. The Marquis never even 
skirted the edge of the subject, and evinced 
so unmistakably his desire that she should 
observe a similar reticence, that she was 
forced, in spite of many misgivings, to be 
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true to the foolish compact. She now longed 
to take the Countess into her confidence, but 
even to this extent the seal placed upon her 
lips could not be broken. 

During all these weeks but desultory 
gleams of happiness found their way into 
her hearty A vague, indefinable dread hung 
about her like an incubus. She tried to 
analyse it. She might as well have attempted 
to analyse an odour. It was there — a pal- 
pable presence, but as elusive to her grasp as 
the wind. What could it be ? Her husband 
was dead, and except to the Marquis and 
herself the secret marriage was unknown to 
the world. 

She had never received her marriage cer- 
tificate back from the Marquis again, but 
surely, she thought, he would be careful to 
exclude it from the gaze of inquisitive eyes. 
What reason, indeed, had she for submitting 
to the slavery of that terrible dread ? No 

oracle had whispered a word of warning. 

« 

She had mocked at no Cassandra. It was 
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true there was something indelicate about 
this second marriage, and the haste in which 
it was to be effected, but in such a reflection 
there was no solution of the mystery which 
now oppressed her by day and night. At 
times she succeeded in arguing or laughing 
away the incubus for a brief period, but she 
was conscious that no mere strength of will 
would sufifice to exclude it from her dreams. 
These, without assuming a tangible shape, 
mostly conveyed a sense of calamity and im- 
pending ill. 

One, more clearly defined than the rest, 
she will never forget. It came, she will one 
day think, as a warning upon the very night 
the marriage contract was signed. During 
the progress of that formality she had been 
strangely agitated, and had retired in a ner- 
vous and. dejected condition to her chamber 
when the notaries had taken their departure. 

For a time sleep would not come, and she 
lay so long listening to the soughing of the 
wind through tlie trees in the garden that it 
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crept at last, like a low moan, into her first 
dream. From that it swelled and deepened 
into a roar, now' of the hurrying feet of a 
vast multitude ; now of an angry sea, stirred 
by tempest into yielding up its dead— for her 
sake, it would appear, from her interest in 
the cold, white bodies that came swaying in 
a tangle of seaweed through her dream. 
Then, as the church-bells told off the hours, 
she heard, above the rush and tremor of 
storm, the loud boom of the tocsin once 
more — heard the tramp of a hundred thou- 
sand devils, felt the air astir with vexed 
spirits, too hot from combat to grapple with 
the newer mystery into which they had been 
so swiftly hurled ; saw one fair dishevelled 
face, with its leer of derision and mockery, 
and then, with a red glare, as of blood, filling 
her eyes, awoke. 

She arose, opened the window, and stepped 
out upon the balcony. There was no moon, 
and the stars, muffled in rain-clouds, gave 
forth no light 
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Here and there, in the Rue Barbet de 
Jouy, a murky yellow halo marked the 
position of an oil lamp, struggling with in- 
finite sputter and smoke to illumine a square 
yard of pavement at its feet; while, from 
the windows of neighbouring hdtels, stray 
candle-gleams came wandering and broken 
through the shrubbery at times. A smell of 
damp earth arose from the garden ; a foun- 
tain was gurgling feebly there; the trees 
saluted each other gravely as the wind 
hurried by, and shook out the dew from their 
leaves. A cab rattled through the Rue de 
Varennes ; a dog barked. Surely there was 
nothing very alarming in all this, and yet she 
felt a vague terror pressing upon her, in 
spite of so many familiar surroundings. She 
closed the window, stimulated her courage 
with a glass of liqueur y and once more sought 
her bed. 

When she agaia opened her eyes, she saw 
with horror, a face by her pillow. She would 
have screamed upon making this alarming 
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discovery, but she could not. Power even to 
stir had likewise departed. Spell-bound, she 
surveyed the face of her visitor. It was not 
an amiable face at this moment It had sea- 
green eyes, emitting a peculiar light of their 
own, which came and went in strange inter- 
mittent gleams. There was an array of stiff 
outstanding bristles, also, about the mouth, 
which was much more suggestive of Gri- 
malkin than of a human being. Indeed, had 
not the face belonged to a figure in a long 
coat — a figure which sat upright in a chair by 
her side, and so close that she could feel its 
fetid breath upon her cheek — she might have 
imagined it to be an enormous cat, that had 
wandered by mischance into her chamber. 
Whether man, cat, hobgoblin, or what not, 
it was evident it took no interest in her, so 
intent was it upon deciphering some written 
document which it held in its hands, and 
which, becoming visible by the gleams that 
flashed at intervals, like fire from rotten 
timber from its evil eyes, assumed, at last. 
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the Strange guise of a marriage certi- 
ficate. 

Spellbound as she was, chained as with 
bands of steel to her bed, she became 
suddenly acutely conscious that it was her 
marriage certificate : saw as he held it aloft 
with a triumphant leer, her name and one 
other^s, that seemed suddenly to expand in 
flame and fill the whole room. Again she 
essayed to scream, and again vainly, when 
she saw the ugly thing hide in the darkness 
and watch with malignant interest a new face 
that had entered the chamber, that came and 
lay so close by her side that she could feel 
its warm breath on her cheek. 

This was not an added horror, for it was 
the Marquis's face, and should have brought 
reassurance, perhaps, but that the green 
exultant eyes in the corner suddenly came 
leaping through the air, and a row of sharp 
teeth fastened upon the bajre, white throat of 
the Marquis, In the rush and flash of lurid 
light she saw her name and another's once 
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more, and heard the rustling of parchment 
in the clenched hand of the monster. 

Tearing at her bonds in a frenzy, she 
sundered them at last. She heard a shriek — 
her own — cleaving the night air like the 
scream of some wounded, savage bird. Her 
pillow was empty : the monster had flown. 
She saw only Clichette, with consternation in 
her looks and a lighted candle in her hand, 
standing by her bedside. 

When she next met the Marquis, Marie 
almost immediately asked : 

" Have you ever known, and do you know 
of, anybody with green eyes — real sea-green 
eyes ?" 

" Unfortunately, yes," he answered. " Mi- 
chaud is rarely gifted in that respect. I say 
unfortunately, because Michaud is an obse- 
quious humbug and nuisance." 

" And who, pray, is Michaud T she asked 
with a sudden elevation of her eyebrows. 

" Michaud ! why he is an inheritance of 
mine." 
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" An inheritance !" 

"That, unexplained, is a paradox, of 
course. Well, Michaud is my secretary, and 
a very poor one he is too ; but unfortunately 
he is the son of one who served my father 
for many years in a similar capacity; and 
who succeeds him by virtue of a provision to 
that effect in my father's will." 

*' A pair of green eyes and a pair of useless 
hands is a queer inheritance^ monsieur." 

" So I think." 
Is he trustworthy ?" 

Oh ! he is that^ I believe. I have always 
found him to be so, at least, though he does 
not love me over-much." 

" And why ?" 

" In a fit of temper I once so far forgot 
myself as to knock the fellow down. He 
has never quite forgiven it, I believe." 

** Have you ever had any cause to doubt 
his fidelity ?" 

" None whatever. But why these ques- 
tions ? or so many of them at least ? Have 
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you a motive ? Have you ever seen the 
man ?" 

Marie, never having attached the least 
significance to dreams, really had no motive 
for this persistency. A moment's reflection 
showed her the folly of pursuing the theme 
further. 

"No," she answered, "and I have no 
desire to make his acquaintance. I have 
never seen but one man with green eyes, 
and I think his name must have been 
Robespierre. Ugh ! let us change the sub- 
ject." 

The subject was changed accordingly. 

The Marquis, at another time, was on 
the point of making a curious discovery. 

Upon the occasion of one of his visits to 
the H6tel de Rauville, he by chance en- 
countered Clichette upon the staircase. He 
remembered having seen her in the old house 
of the Rue de Picpus, the night of the 5th 
of June. Moreover, she had been the 
bearer of a certain letter, to which so much 
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of his present and prospective happiness was 
to be ascribed — ^at least, he conjectured 
so, from Michaud's mention of a ladys- 
maid. He stopped, pulled out his purse, 
and thrust a double Louis d'or into her 
hand. 

Clichette was young and pretty, and had, 
if the truth was known, received certain 
erotic attentions from another De Laferriere, 
him who had perished behind the barricade 
of Sl M^ry. She had not been surprised at 
that Being young and pretty, the wonder 
would have been if she had not received such 
attentions from him. But this strait-laced 
incarnation of all the proprieties! What 
could he mean by giving her a double Louis 
d'or? 

" You are Clichette, are you not ?" he 
began. 

"Yes, Monsieur le Marquis" (courtesying). 

" You were once the bearer to me of a 
letter from your mistress ?" 

" Yes, Monsieur le Marquis T 
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'' I have had no opportunity of thanking 
you until now. I take this occasion to do 
so." 

She courtesied ag^in. 

" You delivered it to my secretary, I be- 
lieve ?'* he continued. 

" Oh yes," she answered. " You were not 
at home, or I should have given it to you in 
person. Such were my lady's instructions. 
A very ugly man with green eyes assured me 
that he was your secretary, and would place 
the letter in your hands immediately upon 
your arrival home." 

" Umph ! You do not appear to have 
fallen very much in love with my secretary," 
he said, laughing. 

" He is unendurable. Monsieur le Marquis, 
and he asks too many questions." 

" Ah ! and pray what questions does he 
ask then ?' 

** Perhaps I have been indiscreet in saying 
this;" and Clichette paled a little at the 
thought. 
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€i 



By no means. What did the monster 



say? 



** He wanted to know, for example, whether 
M. le Marquis expected to receive the letter 



so soon." 



In another moment he probably would 
have known that his letter was a forged one, 
that he and Marie were playing at cross- 
purposes, and that his secretary was 'a traitor 
and a scamp, who had brought some of the 
refinements of the caligraphic art to bear 
upon a cleverly-devised scheme of retaliation. 
But not yet — not until the fulness of time 
was he to know of these things. For Fate, 
in the person of the Countess, at this moment 
interposed, and put an end to his interview 
with Clichette. 

It was but a little way now to the end of 
their separate lives' paths. Courage then ! 
the spa^e was lessening between them day by 
day, and there, visible, almost at hand, 
through and beyond that deep jungle of 
flowers, shone, clear and bright, a star be- 
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neath whose radiance they would shortly 
stand united, and whence, hand in hand, with 
music and song, they would go down into 
infinite thymy vales. Ah, yes ! unless the 
deadly nightshade should chance to blossom 
in that flowery jungle, and obscene night- 
birds scream, and the luminous star should 
turn out to be a will-o'-the-wisp and lead 
them into a Gehenna of dead bones I 
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CHAPTER XIIL 



MARRIAGE. 



. It was a notable wedding. People thronged 
upon the steps of the old church to witness 
the arrival of guests, just as upon one 
October day, forty years before, they had 
filled the same steps to see and insult a 
widowed Queen, as she passed on her way to 
the scaffold. St. Roche was crowded as it 
had not been since the day one of St. M dry's 
insurgent dead had lain for an hour, unwept 
and unmourned, in the shadow of its golden 
cross. 

Again was there a press — a decorous press 
— about the great altar, of high-born dames 
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and noble lords. Again appeared through 
the railings a row of curious faces, not fixed 
as before upon the coffin of a dead De 
Laferriere, but intent on watching the 
demeanour of a beautiful pale bride, who, 
kneeling with simple grace and dignity 
before the great altar, with a living De 
Laferriere by her side, gave calm and dis- 
tinct utterance to the vows which entitled 
her, thenceforth, to bear the name she had 
never dared, as yet, to whisper as her 
own. 

Stately and impressive thus far, with no 
sign of faltering in word or gesture, had been 
her manner. But upon arising from her 
knees, it was observed by a few persons 
standing near, that a spasm as of pain 
suddenly passed across her features, and that 
her eyes, resting an instant upon some 
object within the church, seemed to dilate as 
with terror. Upon following the look, how- 
ever, nothing more alarming could be seen 
than the ugly face of a man with sea-green 

^5—2 
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eyes, who had been watching the progress 
of the ceremony with eager, though obviously 
friendly interest, since he was recognised at 
once as Michaud, the confidential secretary 
of the Marquis, her husband. 

•• She was a little nervous, after all ;" that 
being clearly apparent, the conviction was so 
expressed in the interchange of significant 
looks between those who had witnessed the 
incident, and the matter was thought of no 
more. 

4 

Marie de Laferriere Aad observed the face, 
however, and felt her heart give a mighty 
leap, and the cords of her throat tighten as 
she recognised in it the one that had terrified 
her in her dream. Excited by this fact, 
perhaps, her quickened fancy led her to 
believe for an instant that she had seen 
another face partly concealed by a neighbour- 
ing column, which bore a resemblance to one 
belonging, as she well knew, to a dead man 
only. Clearly she was nervous to indulge in 
so absurd a fancy, and she quickly conquered 
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her agitation. Yet, somehow, the memory 
of another marriage would obtrude itself upon 
her mind, and she even found herself 
woiidering with a shudder whether the coffin 
of that other De Laferriere had not stood 
upon the very spot riow swept by the 
satin and lace of. her newer wedding- 
robe. 

* 

Such thoughts were but fugitive ones, how- 
ever. The visit to the sacristy, and the 
necessity of signing the marriage register, the 
congratulations of friends, and all the flutter 
and confusion of her brilliant entourage^ soon 
drove the past from her mind. And when 
at last the ushers, clanging their halberds 
upon the pavement, gave the signal for 
departure, and a fresh movement and stir, 
and a low hum of expectation went through 
the whole assembly, and the great organ 
broke into an exultant wedding march ; — 
when, entering the broad aisle, and passing 
through living walls, that were odorous with 
flowers, and bright with many colours, and 
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radiant with pretty faces^ she reached the 
carriage, and sat, a wife, beside him she so 
much loved ; — ^what place in her thoughts 
could she possibly find for dead men and 
departed sorrows ? 

The windows of the splendid h6tel in the 
Rue de Varennes were all ablaze that night. 
For three hours carriages rolled incessantly 
into the garden. A number of people, 
attracted by the unusual sight, had gathered 
upon the trottoir, to catch such glimpses of 
the guests as were obtainable through the 
carriage windows. These, pressing about 
the gates, gave the porter trouble. 

Some, more adventurous than others, 
penetrated into the garden itself, and were 
summarily ejected in every case. This was 
an exciting feature, and kept the crowd in a 
high state of good-humour. Some degree of 
raillery was even indulged in, when a man, 
who was not in evening dress, presented him- 
self for admission, and was refused ; a man 
who was absolutely shabby in his appearance, 
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who wore a slouched hat, deeply shading his 
face, which was further concealed by a mass 
of untrimmed beard ; a man clearly out of 
his senses to think of presenting himself in 
that guise to so noble a lady as the Marquise 
de Laferri^re 

" Without a card one does not enter/' said 
the porter, with emphasis. 

The crow4, wondering what reply the 
stranger could make to that^ laughed and 
jested, in expectation of another struggle. 
Great astonishment was manifested, therefore, 
when the porter, suddenly dropping his jaws 
with terror, permitted the stranger to pass, 
without further molestation, into the garden. 
To the crowd, he appeared to walk in the 
direction of the h6tel; but, in reality, he 
turned aside into the protecting shadow of 
some shrubbery, and, avoiding the few guests 
who were sauntering in the broader paths, 
directed his steps toward an old pavilion in 
the grounds. 

This pavilion, dating from the Louis XV. 
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and Pompadour period, and hitherto 
undescribed by us, had been the scene of 
Marie's earlier meetings with Henri de 
Laferri^re. It was not far distant from that 
part of the h6tel in which her chamber was 
situated, and was readily accessible from iL 
Her apartments, in fact, opened upon a 
corridor, whence a staircase led to a small 
vestibule in the rez de chaussSe^ from which, 
under cover of dense shrubbery, one could 
step directly into the pavilion. This, in turn, 
was built on the line of the Rue Barbet de 
Jouy at the side of the h6tel. 

Though fallen somewhat into decay, and 
devoted, as many similar appendages of the 
great mansions of the Faubourg St. Germain 
were, to the purposes of an orangeries the 
little pavilion, with its facilities of ingress and 
egress, had obviously served such ends, as 
were not unusual, or indeed thought particu- 
larly improper, in the days of Le bien 
aimi. 

The stranger, avoiding the open spaces. 
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and keeping well covered by the denser 
foliage, reached, at last, the espalier or tall 
hedgerow which skirted the pathway leading 
from the hdtel to the pavilion, and disap- 
peared from view. 

An inquisitive person, desirous of knowing 
the purpose of one who was clearly an 
intruder of some kind, would, in following 
him, have probably observed the movement 
as of two persons in the shrubbery ; would 
have heard whispered words, succeeded by 
the crackling pf dry twigs in the direction of 
the h6tel, as of some one returning thither 
after an interview with the stranger. He 
might possibly also have heard the shriek of 
a rusty bolt in the interior of the pavilion. 
Then all other sounds were drowned in the 
crash of a valse in the grand saloon. 

A perfect tumult of happiness filled Marie's 
heart as she glided through the crowded 
saloons that night — the sun and centre of the 
brilliant throng. The gyves had been struck 
from her feet ; the great dread had departed ; 
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the whole world knew that her name was 
Laferriere; and yet the air seemed full of 
benisons ; why should she not give herself 
up to the decorous gaiety of the occasion ? 

The Marquis's friends being there in force, 
she was naturally overwhelmed with con- 
gratulations ; whereat he, in his pride, broadly 
hinted at great events in store for them all, 
when the honeymoon should be well over, 
and the old chateau of his fathers, wholly at 
their service, should resound with joyous 
laughter, and gleam and glow from its myriad 
windows far into the summer nights ; — ^when 
covers, untouched for years, in the grand old 
park, should be beaten by them ; and files 
champHres and merry-making in every guise 
should conspire to make the days golden in 
the memory of them all. 

At supper, champagne bubbled and 
sparkled in many an uplifted glass, and good 
wishes and happy auguries filled the air. 
Marie, forgetting dead men and all things 
else, save her own present happiness, 
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abandoned herself wholly to the sweet 
delusion. 

The Countess passed from group to group, 
the benign incarnation of hope and promise 
fulfilled; and sunny imaginations, inspired 
by the sight of her beaming face, were 
pleased to picture her as a woman upon 
whose perfect happiness no shadow now 
could fall. For, certainly, Heaven in its 
beneficence had smiled its sweetest smile 
upon her. Here, surely, was golden fruition 
of golden hopes. Mothers would make of 
her system an instructive example ; daughters 
would profit by the lesson of Marie's obe- 
dience; the just applauded her wisdom, the 
envious conceded it Her cup was brim- 
ming, but it had yet to overflow ; the per- 
sonal felicitations of his Majesty came, and 
the last fragrant drop fell into the chalice. 
What power on earth could dash it from her 
lips now ? — where the wizardry that could 
transform it into a lethal draught ? What 
cunning Thaumaturgys of the pit could raise 
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a phantom at her elbow, which would cause 
her to throw the untasted cup aside with a 
scream of terror ? None — none — none, she 
would have answered with a laugh of defiance. 
So the music rose and fell, and up higher, 
toward the stars, mounted the visible, rose- 
hued apotheosis of a maternal formula. 

"Ch6rie," said the Marquis to his wife, 
when they were for an instant alone, " I am 
overjoyed to see you so happy ; you have 
looked so sad of late, that I seriously feared 
you might have repented of your decision." 

She dropped his arm, and gave him a re- 
proachful look, half earnest and half playful, 
as the thought of their miserable compact 
entered her mind. 

^^Taistoi! monmari; et sots Juste! J^ avals 
mes inquietudes. Ah ! oui. Mais — " she began, 
when the young Vicomte d'Harmontal ap- 
proached, and interrupted them with the 
remark that : 

" Madame la Marquise once promised me 
that I should dance with her on her wedding- 
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day. Unless M. le Marquis is an ogre, and 
absolutely forbids it/' he added with a laugh, 
'* I am sure that she will be true to her 
promise. 

*' I do not know, d'Harmontal, about trust- 
ing her into such inexperienced hands ; you 
will surely bring her back again ?" demanded 
the Marquis with mock gravity, 

" Par Vip6e de mes aieux ! Out. Oh ! we 
shall never be rivals, M. de Laferri^re, never 
fear !" said the Vicomte, offering his arm to 
Marie. 

Then, while the band was playing the 
prelude to the dance, Marie, remarking 
enparenthese upon the pertinacity with which 
boys would pursue old married people, 
parted gaily from the Marquis, and was 
conducted into the ball - room by the 
Vicomte. 

When she returned to seek the Marquis, 
he was not for the moment to be found ; 
and, being warm and fatigued, she requested 
to be taken to a balcony that overlooked 
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the garden. The Vicomte, a great favourite 
with both the mother and daughter, and 
always a welcome visitor at the H6tel de 
Rauville, was delighted to accede to her 
request. He offered to fai} her ; he proffered 
her champagne and ices : 

''Ah,, this lucky dog of a Marquis!" he 
thought, with .a sigh of regret for that un- 
finished lustrum which would have rounded 
off his eligibility to her hand — a hand to 
possess which he would at this moment 
give his own right arm. " How she 
would laugh, if she thought I loved her ! 
I don't believe she ever suspected such a 
thing. But, pshaw! women are all alike, 
and dogs and men have a common raison 
(fkre in being forced to do trot duty at 
their adorable little heels ;*' thus pursued 
the young philosopher in a silence of ten 
seconds' duration. Then a form darkened the 
window behind them, and turning, both saw a 
valet approach with a letter upon a salver. 

** For madame," said the valet, bowing. 
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" For me, are you sure ?" demanded the 
Marquise, in a gasp, as her eyes fell upon the 
superscription. 

" Perfectly, madame; it was handed to me 
by M. Michaud, the secretary of M. le 
Marquis/' 

She tore the letter open, and glanced at its 
contents. . Then it dropped from her fingers 
and fell to the floor ; she rose with wide- 
staring eyes and outstretched arms, stood 
thus one brief instant, then, with a choking 
sound, as of a cry suddenly mergeded into a 
sob, she tottered and would have fallen, but 
for the Vicomte's support. 

" For God's sake bring a glass of water !" 
he cried to the valet : " but don't say what 
has happened, she 'may revive in a 
moment.*' 

" Vertudieu ! what can this mean ?" he 
continued, stooping to chafe her hands. "If 
the Marquis were to see her now !" 

Here his eye caught a glimpse of the letter 
upon the balcony. 
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" Diable f he exclaimed. " The brute smells 
of powden Bombshells should not faSi into 
this house to-night'* 

It may not have been his intention to read 
it« but as it lay open by his side, it was 
impossible not to perceive what it contained 
A single line stretched across the page. It 
bore no signature and simply said : 

'' I am waiting for you once more in the 
old pavilion. Come /" 

" Ttens r cried the Vicomte. " A rendez- 
vous ! This is indeed a pity !" 

The valet returning at this point with 
the water, the Vicoipte dashed it at once 
into her face. There was an almost im- 
mediate movement of her limbs ; then, 
as a slight moan escaped her, she opened 
her eyes and started up in a kind of 
stupor. 

'* Do you feel better, madame ?'* asked the 
Vicomte gently. 

Instantly, then, the blood rushed back into 

her face. She sprang forward and seized him 
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by the arm ; he could feel her nails biting into 
his flesh. 

^' MisSricardel The letter! where is it?" 
she gasped. 

" Here, madame/' said he ; and he thrust it 
into her hand. 

" You have read it ?" 

He coloured and hesitated. 

" Yes, I see," she went on in a choking 
voice. " O God ! what does it mean 'i What 
can it mean ? My very soul has turned sick. I 
know nothing, I understand nothing ; it is all 
so strange and so terrible, and it may be 
that I am simply mad, or frightened without 
a cause ; but then I must go, I must know. 
Look into the salon, and see if the Mar- 
quis is there. Be quick ! be quick ! for 
God's sake be quick !" 

" He is not visible at present," he 
answered, after peering cautiously through 
the half-closed persiennes, 

" Do you think I could escape from the 
room without being seen ?" 

VOL. I. 16 
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" I think so, yes — but, madame ' 

" Don't look at me like that ! for mercy's 
sake, don't ! Can you not see how I suffer ? 
I tell you this is not a wrong I am about to 
do, but a duty, and — and — Dzeu sail ! it may 
be only a wicked jest after all ; and then I 
shall come back soon, very soon, before they 
miss me. And you will say, if they ask, 
that I have gone to my room, and will quickly 
return. But if I should not return — " and a 
shudder went through her like a knife. 

" Madame — madame ! this is terrible." 

Her face now was like the stone Niobe's, 
as she raised it to his. 

" Yes — yes, I know," she whispered, '* but 
you are a gentleman, and I am a woman in 
great distress. In such a case, you will go 
away, and answer no questions, will you 
not ?" 

He took her hand, and gently pressed it. 
He was deeply moved. Said he : 

*^ I understand this much only, that you are 
in trouble. If you do not return in ten 
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minutes, I shall quit the h6tel in silence. If 
you need a friend, send for me. Adieu, and 
may Heaven help you !" 

A quick sibilant ^^ MercV* fell upon his ears, 
and he saw her traverse the salon like a 
gleam of light, and disappear through the 
doorway. 

Her face, as he saw it last, if belonging 
to a bride at all, was at least the face of a 
spectre bride. As such he always remem-: 
bered it. 

Clichette rose in dismay, as her mistress 
staggered into her chamber. 

" Read it, quick !" she said, extending the 
fatal letter ; " and don't for you life stir from 
the room, or admit a soul, until I return." 

Clichette, obeying mechanically, read the 
note, and returned it without a word ; then, 
as one in a dream, and as powerless to resist 
as one in a dream, she saw the Marquise 
pass from the room. From the open window 
she perceived a stir in the shrubbery below, 
in that part of the garden which alone lay 

16 — 2 
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in the shadow. She noticed that the move- 
ment ceased at the door of the little pavilion, 
a hundred yards away. 

Ten minutes passed, and the movement in 
the shrubbery recommenced, and a white form 
glided beneath the espalier and approached 
the h6tel. Then a door opened, and her 
mistress stood before hen 

Her eyes were aflame with a horror which 
refused, as yet, to be quenched ; about their 
orbits were purple stains; the very red of 
her lips had been absorbed in a uniform 
corpse-like hue, which shone like alabaster 
through her tumbled hair. 

She might have been Lenore — summoned 
to her ride with her dead lover. Had she, 
indeed, gone forth, in obedience to the 
summons, to demand : 

^^ And where isy then, thy house and home^ 
And bridal bed so meetV 

And had she received the terrible answer : 

" ' Tis narrow^ silent ^ chilly^ low — 
Six planks f one shrouding sheet J' 
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Ah I dear God I from that one dark Valle/ 
of Death of which we wot, strange exhalations 
sometimes rise into this world of sunshine 
and flowers, and blight fair things without 
killing, which were by far more merciful. 

" Quick ! fasten the door !" she cried ; 
" then tear this masquerading costume from 
me. Strip it into rags if it will not come off 
quick enough — Clichette, do your hear ? 
Why do you stand gaping at me ? Time is 
precious ! Do you not see that I must leave 

this house, my mother, my Bah ! he is 

not my husband at all. Do you begin to 
comprehend ? A corpse has come to reclaim 
me, Clichette ; it has crawled from a grave 
in Pere-la-Chaise, and says to me, ' Take off 
those flowers !' " here she plucked the orange- 
blossoms from her hair, and trampled upon 
them. " So, and so. ' Cast off your wedding- 
gown. Pluck out your heart by the roots, 
too, and throw it away with the rest.' Fool I 
can you not understand ? He is back, 
Clichette — he whom the very earth vomited 
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back again, for it would have none of him ; 
and now I must go and leave them all. The 
comedy is over, the farce is done, there is not 
a moment to be lost Merciful Heaven ! do 
close that window ! the music will drive me 
mad ; and off with the dress — quick — quick 1" 

Clichette, having by this time fully 
realised the gravity of the situation, quickly 
replaced the wedding-robe by another. 

" Take a change of clothing — anything will 
answer," continued her mistress ; " and my 
jewel-box ; — and the cassette — there is money 
in it. I shall be ready in a moment." 

And bending over her writing-desk, she 
scribbled a few lines upon a sheet of paper, 
which she folded and directed to the Countess. 
Then unclasping a bracelet from^her arm, and 
removing a tiara of diamonds from her hair, 
she placed them — they were the Marquis's 
wedding-gifts — beside the note, and with a 
last despairing look at every well-beloved 
object in the room, and a low wild cry of 
adieu, opened the door leading to the private 
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Staircase, and pushed Clichette before her into 
the darkness. 

The last guest has departed. The music 
has ceased; the rumble of carriage-wheels 
is no longer heard in the court ; the salons 
are deserted ; grey dawn is breaking in the 
east. To the loud stir and hum of the great 
ball has succeeded another stir — the kind that 
commonly attends the announcement of 
disaster and death ; and in which moans and 
lamentations often have a part No less an 
event than the disappearance of the beautiful 
bride has brought this change about. The 
Vicomte d'Harmontal, who was known to 
have danced with her last, has departed with 
the rest. The final guest, sauntering in 
from the garden, reports it to be deserted, 
and subsequent search has verified his as- 
sertion. The Countess is stricken with con- 
sternation. The Marquis, less easily affected, 
still laughs, and hints at sportive tricks in 
which brides sometimes indulge. Clichette, 
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when summoned, answers not This prompt^ 
a visit to Marie's apartment. There, traces 
of disorder are at once apparent. The flash- 
ing of jewels upon the desk attracts atten- 
tion. By their side lies a note. It is short 
and terse, and has evidently been written by 
an unsteady hand. It reads thus, and is an 
enigma to all : 

"God help us every one. The dead is 
come to life. Henceforth let no one call me 
the Marquise de Laferri^re. ^ 

" Marie." 

The lights are extinguished in the bridal- 
chamber. The Marquis, in his frenzy, has 
trampled upon the roses that Marie had 
placed in his buttonhole; has cursed her name; 
has fled, distracted, no one knows whither. 
The Countess lies unconscious in her room ; 
and it is whispered that her hair has grown 
white, as by a miracle. 

Athwart the cold grey dawn have flashed 
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a million spires of rosy light. Close-serried, 
like lances, they glitter about the window of the 
nuptial chamber. There, too, the fountain, with 
a preliminary gurgle, as of laughter, has flung 
its bow of promise. A choir of birds has, 
for an hour, been singing epithalamia for the 
happy bride. But white hands stir not behind 
the closed lattice in response to the universal 
benediction. A stillness that is more of 
sorrow than of joy is in that empty room. 
Across its portal no bride shall ever pass. 
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BOOK II. 



CHAPTER L 



THE PAVILION. 



In swooning for the first and only time in 
her life, Marie de Laferri^re succumbed to 
no mere sexual weakness. To similar causes, 
fibres of steel would have surely yielded. 
With restored consciousness, however, came 
prompt and decisive action. A summons 
had come, as it were, from the nether world, 
which she knew to be imperative. An emer- 
gency, unlooked for, horrible, far-reaching 
in its possible sequences, had to be faced at 
the moment with unflinching courage. Was 
her strength equal to it ? Could she endure 
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the Strain of reaction from the supremest of 
joys to the most poignant of human miseries? 
All jangled and broken as her faculties had 
in an instant become, could she evolve from 
them a plan of action commensurate with the 
gravity of the occasion ?v She did not yet 
know. . Her mind was a wild, blind tumult 
of distracting thought and conjecture. Only 
this much was as clear as the noonday sun, 
that she must escape from the ball-room, and 
at once ; must know and see what evil thing 
threatened her ; must look, if needs be, upon 
the grisly spectre, with blank eyeballs and 
gore-dripping jaws, which had uprisen in 
a lurid mist in that one brief moment of 
eclipse upon the balcony. It was already 
late ; departing guests might even now be 
seeking her; in another moment — terrible 
thought 1 — she might be summoned to that 
nuptial-chamber, from whose rosy portals 
the flaming two-edged sword of a Divine 
command might this night drive her away 
for ever. Like a spectre bride, indeed, she 
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appeared, as she fled from the brilliant saloons, 
dimly conscious only, under the overpower- 
ing and absorbing tyranny of this latter 
thought, of kindly words, and a whispered 
compact which made the Vicomte d'Har- 
montal an important factor in the life- 
problem she would shortly be called upon 
to solve. 

Midway on her road to the pavilion, she 
stopped. 

" Was it, could it be a trick — a stratagem 
to confirm, with all the icht the occasion would 
afford, some old suspicion T she asked her- 
self with the eagerness of despair. " But 
whence the suspicion "i in what brain could 
it have found lodgment } Impossible. And 
yet, could the letter itself be an old one ?" 
she wondered, crushing it tightly in her 
hand ; a letter that had once fulfilled its pur- 
pose — a desolating enough one, in all con- 
science, and now come to the light again to 
bear testimony to her hidden shame. It 
bore no date, it was destitute of a signature, 
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and might, with the fatality which attaches 
more or less to all letters of illicit love, have 
been mislaid, and in this wise have fallen into 
vindictive hands. It might even be a forgery, 
conceived with the malignant purpose of 
committing her to an act of folly which she 
could with difficulty explain to her husband. 
Her husband ! 

Was he her husband ? That was the in- 
exorable question now to be first of all 
answered, and it dispelled all further waver- 
ing. She knew it was useless to temporise 
with necessity. At the end of her journey, the 
truth, in some guise, awaited her ; and thither 
she must go ; so without further hesitation 
or faltering, she pushed through the tangled 
shrubbery, and entered the pavilion. 

She saw at a glance that it was empty; 
the portion of it, at least, which was used as 
an orangerie. For the purpose of admitting 
a greater volume of light, additional case- 
ments had been let into the walls, through 
which streamed, at this moment, a flood of 
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radiance from the h6tel windows, illumining 
it in every part. Sand grated beneath her 
feet ; a cricket chirped forth his note of 
welcome ; her robe, in crinkling, gave forth a 
not unfamiliar sound. Other noises there 
were none in the pavilion. 

Through the open casement she could see 
uprising the grand old h6tel, its many gables 
and sculptured chimney -tops silhouetted 
against the star-sown night Through the 
trees in the garden the moonlight filtered 
softly, and lay shivering among the dewdrops 
on the grass. Above all, and projecting 
with (to her) sinister distinctness into the 
light, was the balcony upon which she had 
been standing when the dreadful summons 
came. 

As she remarked it, a sudden burst of 
melody smote her ears^ as it were mock- 
ingly ; and she turned with a shudder again 
to the empty walls. 

"He is here, as the rats and the spiders 
are, crouching in some dark corner," she said 
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to herself, pushing open a door and stepping 
into a damp and gloomy vestibule. 

Right before her was another and a larger 
door, opening upon the Rue Barbet de Jouy, 
and now standing portentously ajar. She 
looked quickly to the right, where she knew 
there was a small cabinet, not entirely un- 
connected with her nocturnal amours with 
Henri de Laferriere, and, perceiving a feeble 
glimmer as of reflected moonlight, she 
gathered up her skirts and glided thither. 

Upon the threshold of the cabinet she 
paused. At that moment a strange cup — 
black, deadly, and of no earthly distillation — 
was pressed to her lips. With unknown 
anguish she drained it to the bitter, biting 
dregs. It had to be done. Death would 
have been a sweeter draught by far ; but not 
a draught to be seized as an antidote to the 
other's pain. Hers, after all, was the heroism 
of endurance. Of granite core, which nothing 
could long dismay, still was this woman's 
heart 
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The cabinet was pierced near the ceiling 
by an ceil'de-bceuf, through which the moon's 
rays fell slantwise upon a man's face and 

figure. 

He was standing with a threatening mien, 
his back towards the wall, glaring with a 
singular intentness of. expression upon the 
open doorway. 

It was a slouching figure, in rusty inte- 
guments; and, merely as a figure, unrecog- 
nisable. But the face with its waxen hue — 
made ghastlier still by the light of the 
moon — its malignant eyes, its deep purple 
scar traversing the pallid cheek and imbed- 
ding itself in the tangled beard — was the 
face of a dead man, for the repose of whose 
soul masses had been said ; whose body had 
lain under the shadow of St. Rochets 
golden cross, and had been borne thence to 
the cemetery of P^re-la-Chaise ; a man upon 
whose marble tomb had been chiselled the 
name of Henri de Laferri^re. 

At the sight of him she stood, thrilled with 
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horror, upon the threshold. She did not 
swoon — she did not shriek — but she did feel 
her blood shivering, icy cold, to her finger- 
ends ; did feel her heart give one mighty 
leap, and fall, heavy as lead, in her breast 
again. But a strenuous effort quickly brought 
every wandering faculty into full subjection 
to her will again. She realised her position 
fully. Linked as she was by indissoluble 
ties to this miserable wretch, who had played 
with such devilish skill the r6le of a dead 
man, she saw at a glance that her dream of 
happiness was indeed over at last ; that a 
dreadful scandal and disgrace was impending 
oyer the house of her fathers ; that all her 
forebodings of evil had accurately come to 
pass. But that this man should triumph over 
her at this moment of supreme agony and 
soul-sickness, and exult over her discomfiture 
and fall, she resolved should never be. A 
purpose shaped itself, quick as a gleam of 
light, in her brain. She seemed to suddenly 
expand like a flame* 

VOL. I. 17 . 
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"Are you the writer of this letter?" she 
exclaimed, advancing to the centre of the 
room, and holding the crumpled missive in 
her outstretched hand. 

" I am/' he replied with something like a 
swagger. 

'' Who are you, anyhow ?'* she asked, 
looking him contemptuously over from head 
to foot 

" Oh ! that is good. Who am I— eh ?" 

" Yes. Who are you T 

** Come, you have played tiie tragic queen 
long eilpugh. I am your husband and 
master — that's who I am," he answered with 
a scowl. 

" You lie !" she retorted quickly. " This 
is not an age of miracles. There is but one 
resurrection of the dead. I am, or was this 
morning, the widow of Henri de Laferri^re, 
who was killed on the 6th of June, and now 
lies buried in P^re-la-Chaise." 

" Well acted, upon my honour. You have 
a wonderful capacity in that line. Does 
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nothing ever frighten you ?'* he asked, shift- 
ing his position a step or two nearer the 
door. 

" Impostors such as you never do, at all 
events." 

" What do you mean ?'* 

"What I say. Henri de Laferri^re, I 
repeat, is (lead. With my own eyes — tearless 
ones, I will add — I saw his burial certificate 
duly signed and attested by competent wit- 
nesses. Can you deny this ?" 

"You idiot! I tell you /am Henri de 
Laferri^re." 

" Bah r' she sneered. " Who will believe 
you ? You are an impostor, sir. What is 
your business here ?" 

'' My business !" 

" Yes, be quick ! your business ?" 

'« D the woman's impudence ! What 

do you suppose I came for ?" he cried, his 
face suddenly losing its waxen hue, and be- 
coming suffused with angry blood. 

" For alms, perhaps/* she answered ; 

17 — 2 
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" though even if I had my purse with me, I 
would not relieve the necessities of such an 
insolent beggar as you." 

"Enough of this," he cried with a horrible 
oath ; " go, take off that wedding-dress ; stop 
the music ; put out the lights in the bridal- 
chamber, and then present my compliments 
to the Marquis and say that I really cannot 
spare you to-night. Be off! pack up your 
things, and come with me." 

" From whom have I the honour of re- 
ceiving these commands ?" she asked in a 
husky voice, 

" From your husband, madame." 

" Were my husband alive," she answered in 
quick staccato tones, " he would not be here." 

" And why ?" he sneeringly demanded. 

A long thick rope hung within her reach. 
It communicated with a belfry upon the roof. 
Seizing it with both her hands, she cried : 

" Because he would not dare to venture 
into my presence. Were he foolish enough 
to do so I should with this rope sound an 
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alarm that would bring every inmate and 
guest of the h6tel into this place. I should 
then point to him and say, * This is the 
assassin, the fratricide of whom. Monsieur le 
Marquis, you have been in search. This, 
good friends, is the renegade officer who, for 
cowardice and treason, will to-morrow be 
condemned to the ignominy of having his 
epaulettes stripped from his shoulders, his 
sword snapped in twain, and his worthless 
body riddled by bullets; and who, if he 
should by any chance escape that punish- 
ment, will surely be branded with the fieur- 
de-lys^ and from a perfumed dandy be trans- 
formed into a galley-slave. This, as surely 
as the stars shine above my head, would I 
do if my husband were to rise from his grave 
and demand of me what you have had the 
impudence to demand ; and do you suppose, 
then, that I would spare you, a tramp, a 
beggar, a thief, for what I know — the impu- 
dent impersonator, at all events, of a man I 
know to be dead ?" 
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With this she made a movement as if to 
ring the belL 

" Stop, stop !" he cried with an imploring 
gesture. 

" Leave the room." 

'' Listen to me but for a moment You 
will regret it if you do not." 

The clock on a neighbouring steeple here 
clanged the first stroke of the hour. 

" One," she said. " Upon the third stroke 
I ring the alarm." 

" Foolish woman, listen " 

" Two." 

" You beautiful fierce devil, you will regret 
this before the week is over,'' he said between 
his teeth as he darted past her. 

The third stroke came. His retreating 
footsteps echoed through the vestibule. A 
door slammed to. Then the rope dropped 
from her hands, and, with a low moan, she 
tottered to the wall for support. 

" Oh ! my poor Marquis !" she cried in a 
voice of inexpressible agony. " Heaven I 
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God I angels ! everything • compassionate 
above ! look down and be kind to me now ! 
I have sinned. Yes, yes ; I know — ^but not 
wilfully, not wilfully. O Maryj in whom 
was conceived a pitying Christ — thou wert 
once a woman — plead for me I plead that I 
may be stricken down — here, now — ^with 
lightning, pestilence, anything swift and 
deadly enough to spare my loved ones this 
shame !" 

She had fallen upon her knees as she 
poured forth this supplication. Now she 
started up with a scream and stopped her 
ears. A burst of melody had come from the 
hdtel windows as an antistrophe to her 
prayer. She entered the orangerie and saw 
through the casements the lights and the 
fluttering of gauzes and satins in the salons, 
where she, the bride, the cynosure of all eyes, 
now could not enter. Was she really going 
mad ? Had the demon actual possession of 
her 1 Was she in some terrible Walpurgis- 
night's dream, from which she would shortly 
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awake to the knowledge of a still more poig- 
nant misery ? 

Then, with a shudder, she saw her mother 
approach the window and peer anxiously, she 
thought, into the garden. Alas ! was it, 
could it be credible, that the well-beloved, 
whose joy and pride she was, who knew 
nothing, suspected nothing, felt nothing at this 
moment but the supremest happiness, was, 
in a few brief instants, to wake in agonised 
amazement to discover that humiliation and 
dishonour had come to the marriage-feast, had 
come as the guests of the bride — her child ? 

So true was it, however, and so over- 
whelming the conviction it forced upon her, 
that she could not, and must not, again see 
either mother or lover — for husband he was 
not — that she found in it a needful stimulus to 
exertion at this supreme moment of her life. 

" If I yield to this weakness I am lost," 
she said, tightening up her energies, as it 
were, for the task before her. " I must fly 
at once and leave , every thing behind me." 



— 
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No one would have doubted now that she 
was a spectre bride had they encountered her 
in the shrubbery as 3he retraced her steps to 
the h6tel. 

Clichette did not easily recover from the 
shock. She stumbled at every turn. The 
pavilion for her was full of dead men's 
ghosts. Long afterwards she averred she had 
felt the clasp of icy fingers upon her arm as 
she passed through the dark vestibule. 

" This way," said Marie, almost dragging 
her in the direction of the door. 

There was just the faintest glimmer of 
dawn in the east, or in such part of the east 
as was visible over the high walls which en- 
vironed them. 

They walked in silence a hundred yards or 
more. At last : 

" Which way shall we go, madame ?" 
asked Clichette, who was staggering under 
the weight of a bulky parcel. 

" Hark I" responded her mistress. ' 
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Carriage-wheels were rapidly approaching. 
Closer and closer they came, until an empty 
fiacre^ turning sharply at the corner of the 
Rue de Babylone, appeared in sight. 

" Where then, mesdames ?" asked the 
driver a moment later, slamming the door of 
the vehicle. 

" Rue de Picpus, No. 42," was the re- 
sponse. 

Crack went the whip, and in another mo- 
ment the narrow street was silent as before. 

A solitary chiffonier^ wandering that way 
after a night of successful delving, observed 
the door of an old pavilion standing ajar. 

When, in obedience to an instinct common 
enough to his fraternity, he peered inquir- 
ingly within, he encountered such wan, 
agonised faces as furnished a theme of con- 
versation among his particular friends and 
followers for many a day afterward. 
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CHAPTER IL 

THE VICOMTE d'hARMONTAL. 

The Vicomte d'Harmontal, young in years, 
and immature in experience of a much graver 
nature than that arising from an acquaintance 
with the glittering trivialities and vices of 
Parisian life, found himself curiously in- 
volved in the mystery of that wedding 
night 

Though conscious at the time that some- 
thing of serious moment had occurred, he did 
not, realise its full significance until later in 
the day, when he learned, first by a vague 
though -widely-diffused rumour, and afters- 
wards through an urgent summons to the 
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Hdtel de Rauville, of the flight and disap- 
pearance of the Marquise. 

The fact, well known by this time to all 
the world, that he had been with her last, 
and had even been engaged in serious con- 
versation with her up to the very moment of 
her disappearance, identified him so fully 
with the event, that it was generally expected 
he would make a frank and immediate 
avowal, to the minutest detail, of what then 
passed between them. 

The Countess, grown old and worn in a 
single night, received him in her chamber. 
She lay in bed propped up by pillows, and 
turned an eager, wistful look upon him as he 
entered. Seizing her proffered hand, which 
was white and icy cold, he kissed it reverenti- 
ally, and seated himself by her side. When 
the maid had left the room and they were 
alone, she said : 

" Monsieur, they tell me you can inform 
me of what has happened to my daughter. 

Is it so r 
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In struggling between fidelity to the 
promise he now felt he had rashly made to 
Marie, and the sympathy awakened by a 
sight of the mother's distress, the Vicomte 
awoke to a glimmering sense of what a 
human misery might possibly be. He also 
felt pressing upon his conscience an ad- 
ditional sense of having so far participated in 
the cause of this misery, that he would be 
more than culpable in withholding any infor-" 
mation that might contribute to its assuage- 
ment. Thereupon he related, succinctly and 
clearly, everything that took place between 
them on the balcony. He was no casuist 
An impulse which he felt to be a good one, 
and which he did not think of resisting, 
forced him to the disclosure. He was not 
prepared, however, for the remarkable effect 
his narrative appeared to exert upon the 
Countess. As she listened, she became 
infused with a febrile strength, which enabled 
her to dispense with the support of the 
pillows. She leaned eagerly forward, and he 
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observed^ not without inquietude, a fierce 
light suddenly flame from her eyes, and a 
cruel^ hard look creep into her face as he 
concluded his narrative. 

" And is that all ?" she demanded. 

" That, madame, is all," he answered. 

" Was there a signature to the letter .^' 

" None whatever, madame." 

" Oh !" and she bit her lips, and clenched 
her fists. " You are sure ?" she added, after 
a moment's pause. 

"Absolutely so, madame. A signature 
could not have escaped my attention, stimu- 
lated as that was — pardon me, madame — by 
curiosity " 

" Oh ! make no apologies, Vicomte ; there 
is not the slightest occasion ; your curiosity 
was natural ; and if you had not indulged it 
I should be hopelessly in the dark as to the 
cause of my daughter's disappearance. The 
letter distinctly said, ^ once more' ? Excuse 
my persistency, but please refreshen your 
memory ; that little word ' once ' is, I suspect. 
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the pivot upon which the whole mystery 
turns." 

She awaited his answer with such a hungry 
look of expectancy, that for the first time in 
his life he began to suspect that the keeping 
of that modern lusus naturcB^ a conscience^ 
might entail disagreeable consequences at 
times upon its possessor. 

" I am sure of it," was his rueful reply. 

" And no ejaculation of surprise or horror 
escaped her, whereby you might have 
arrived at a knowledge of the writer's 
identity Y' 

" None, madame. She was overcome by 
some strange terror, beyond a doubt; she 
acted like one in a trance, and, to tell the 
truth, I was too much affected myself at 
the sight of her grief, to give heed to 
such incoherent words as fell from her 
lips." 

The Countess frowned. 

'* She obeyed the summons as if it were 
imperative, I suppose ; as if it could not 
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be evaded ; as if a right were being exercised 
which she could not deny ?" 

Still more crestfallen, the Vicomte 
faltered : 

" She certainly did ;** mentally adding, 
"and now I have had enough of this, I 
should like to get out of it." 

A sound, in part a groan, in part, as the 
Vicomte thought, a cry of rage, came from 
the Countess's lips. 

" Thank you, Vicomte," said she, extend- 
ing her hand with a ghastly smile ; " I am 
sorry to have troubled you. I will not detain 
you longer ;" and she gave him a look 
intended for a cong^. 

Finding that the Larger Catechism had an 
unexpected end to it,* he began to think : 
" Hang it! it's my turn now to play the Grand 
Inquisitor!" so instead of rushing for his hat 
and bowing himself out of the room, he 
said : 

" One moment, madame, before I go. 
Don't you think that I am entitled to hear 
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your version of this affair, and learn what 
traces, if any, of your daughter's flight have 
been discovered ? Would it be presumptuous 
in me even to inquire what motives you 
suspect to be at the bottom of this unfortunate 
occurrence ?" 

" Suspect I" said the Countess ; " suspect ! 
what do you mean ?" 

" Excuse my maladressCy madame, I in- 
tended nothing disrespectful." 

She laughed in a way that made the 
Vicomte's blood fairly run cold. 

" Immaculate young man !" she said ; 
"your heart could conceive nothing against 
the honour of the Countess de Rauville's 
daughter. Oh no !" 

He was too much astonished to answer. 

" I suppose, however/' she went on, " that 
your frankness entitles you to a similar 
courtesy at my hands. In the first place, 
then, a letter was found." 

" Oh I" and the Vicomte brightened at 
once, 
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"There it is upon my dressing-case 
yonder," she continued, pointing to a scrap of 
paper which lay just where it had been 
thrown, crumpled and torn from clenched 
fingers, a few hours before. *' You can read 
it if you wish. Yes, that is it. Read it, I 
say, and may you find its contents edifying as 
I have done." 

He required no urging. He glanced over 
the note, and then turned towards the 
Countess and awaited an explanation of what 
he obviously could not understand. 

''Well, Vicomte," she said, with a 
malicious smile, " you see ?" 

** Yes," he answered, " I see, but I compre- 
hend nothing." 

" An advantage we then share in 



common. ' 



" But these words- 



n 



" Have one signification," she interposed, 
" which you, a man, only too well understand. 
You have seen a letter, it appears, calling my 
daughter, or rather the woman who was once 
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my daughter, to a secret rendezvous on her 
wedding night. So imperative is the com- 
mand, that she flies in her wedding garments 
from her husband's arms, and deliberately 
abandons the home of her fathers. What 
more do you want ? Is a logical demonstra- 
tion of the existence of a sun required at 
noonday T' 

*' Good God, madame ! what do you wish 
me to infer ? I will not, I cannot '* 

*' Stop !" she said, with a gesture of impa- 
tience. " Achevons ! I am ill and weary ; 
what remains to be said I can tell you in 
three words : my daughter has permanently 
left her home ; her maid — Clichette her name 
is — accompanies her. The door of that 
pavilion was found ajar*; upon the sill was a 
woman's glove — that is all. Now leave me, 
please." 

'* Well," he said, rising, " you will make 
diligent search for her, of course T 

" I !" exclaimed the Countess, in a tone 
that made his eyes start from his head in 
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amazement — *' I ! never I the hussy is no 
daughter of mine." 

And the Vicomte saw a livid face, a pair 
of pinched and bloodless lips, and the look of 
a roused tigress in her eyes. Then the 
inevitable recoil from the explosion took 
place, and she sank back exhausted upon the 
pillow. 

*' Ring the bell/' said she, " and adieu.'' 

The Vicomte bowed in silence, pressed his 
finger upon the sonnette^ and withdrew as the 
Countess's maid appeared at the doorway. 

As he walked down the Rue de Varennes, 
he said to himself : '* Old fellow, there is 
something in this far beyond your stupid com- 
prehension.'' And| indeed, he was now more 
than ever oppressed and tormented by a 
sense of complicity in this unhappy affair. 
Identified with it he clea rly was. Had he 
not been the solitary witness of her terror 
upon receiving the mysterious letter ? — the 
sole recipient . of her confidence ? —the one 
person in the world to whom she had made 
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a piteous appeal, as it now keemed to him, 
for sympathy and aid ? He might have 
interposed then and there, it was true, had he 
but rightly divined her purpose. But would 
not his interposition have been even more 
fatal in its consequences than her flight, bad 
as it was ? he asked himself many times 
in his perplexity. To what could her 
allusion to the risen dead refer, he wondered. 
It was impossible, it was ridiculous to enter- 
tain the theory of there being another 
kusbattdf and yet, why did she so solemnly 
affirm that she was not the Marquis's wife ? 
a declaration to which the Countess appeared 
to lend some sort of credence. 

Among such intangibilities did the Vicomte 
blindly grope in his search for light. In his 
wonderment at his ill-success, it probably did 
not occur to him that supreme faith in the 
goodness of Marie de Laferriere had blinded 
him to the recognition of what should have 
been obvious truths. Without doubt he had 
yet to learn, through some sharp pang yet to 
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be endured, of the amount of iniquity which 
in this world is made possible, and indeed 
easy, through blind, unquestioning faith in 
those we love and respect. Once, only once, 
the thought flashed upon him : could she 
have been mad ? 

He seized upon it with avidity, hoping, in 
a vague way, that in this he had encountered 
a sorrowful truth. Why this theory should 
shape itself into a desire he could not tell, 
unless it arose from a conviction that many 
other things might be infinitely worse than 
that. In trying to imagine what could be 
worse, Kis thoughts stumbled again upon the 
unsigned note, dropping from icy hands to 
the floor of the balcony, with its : " Meet me 
once more in the old pavilion." And then 
and there uprose in the Vicomte's mind the 
presumption of other, and mayhap guilty, 
meetings in the same place. 

A dark business, a suspicious business, 
truly ! But this Marie de Laferriere, was 
she not as good as she was beautiful ? 
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Proud and cold indeed. Self-willed and 
impetuous if you would, but vicious and 
depraved ? never ! So swore the little 
Vicomte, with a mighty oath, at the end of 
his reverie. Some terrible mystery was^ at 
the bottom of it all. Some great wrong. 
Some expiable folly perhaps, which he, with 
God's help, would yet bring to light. 

He set himself to the task at once, and 
such was the singleness and energy of his 
purpose that he forgot, the very next morning, 
to keep an appointment with Mademoiselle 
Lutin of the Grand Opera, whose pas seul 
was the talk of Paris, and whose nimble feet 
had fairly danced their way into the Vicomte's 
susceptible heart. 

He suddenly disappeared from his accus- 
tomed haunts. He was missed at the cercle ; 
his loge at the Vari6t6s was empty ; he was 
no longer seen to take his afternoon canter 
upon the Champs filysee^, and those of his 
friends who chanced to meet him in the 
street, said to themselves with a significant 
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tap of the forehead : " Ah I poor fellow ! la 
Ute lui a tournSy 

Day and night he spent in almost Quixotic 
wandering in the by-ways of Paris, and if he 
had not taken the precaution to confide his 
purpose to the police, and enlist their aid in 
its furtherance, the persistency with which 
he everywhere invaded courts, and peered 
into open doors and windows, and clambered 
garden walls, would have surely subjected 
him to surveillance as a suspect. As it was^ 
he found that but few amenities were 

scattered in the road of the amateur de* 
tective. 

Old women objected to his peering 
over the tops of their flower-pots, and 
threatened to fall upon him tooth and nail. 
Tradesmen stood in their shop doors and 
watched him suspiciously. A dark business 
this ! by universal consent Could it mean 
an increase of the taxes ? Pardieu ! with 
cholera and insurrection both in - the same 
year too ; what next ? If this were to be so. 
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it were better to change the king again, and 
do it well this time. 

But some held to the opinion that he was 
a ntoucJtard, sent out to pick up such scattered 
threads of the last complot as inight chance to 
be still lying about ; while others maintained 
that he was a burglar pur et simple, or a 
comprachio^ at best, from whom small children, 
washed or otherwise, had better be kept at a 
safe distance. To all, he exercised some 
mysterious function, directed against the 
common weal. 

" A lady, tall, dark, etc ! Bah ! as if we 
would swallow that. Non, monsieur^ plus 
loin, plus loin ; we have no tall dark ladies 
here." 

Thus, day after day ; but the Vicomte was 
indomitable. " C est un fagot d^ opines l^h^sdXd^ 
'* but I will get to the bottom of it. I shall 
find her if she is in Paris, and if she is not in 
Paris, then — eh I well, the world is broad, but 
I shall find her." 

He had never talked to so- many concierges 
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in his life before ; had never hobnobbed 
with so many cabmen. He unearthed 
irrelevant secrets enough to astonish an 
Asmodeus. He became a devout church- 
goer, and attended forty odd masses in a 
single week. 

'^ Never mind," he said ; ^' a woman flies to 
the pretre^ as a moth to a candle. I shall 
catch her yet at her patersJ' 

The old men who hold the goupillons at 
the church entrances, and the old women 
who play the Cerberus over the chairs, and 
who are deep in the mysteries of rushlight 
propitiation, were just beginning to know him 
well, as a consequence of this resolution, 
when a brilliant idea occurred to him. 

" The name of her maid was Clichette," 
said he ; "I shall look for a Clichette." 

But the result astonished him. When he 
wrote to seek an appointment with the one 
hundred and twenty-fifth of the name, he 
wiped the perspiration from his brow, and 
said : 
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** VertucUeu ! a rendezvous with three or 
four of the prettiest would be all very well ; 
but, decidedly, this thing will grow mono- 
tonous before I get through with it." 

During this period he had several inter- 
views with the Countess de Rauville, but she 
in nowise encouraged him in his quest 

"If you find it amusing, persevere in it," she 
said ; " I have no interest in the matter, and 
I do not see what you propose to accomplish 
by your search. This woman can never take 
the place of the daughter I have lost. My 
daughter, monsieur, died in the night of the 
17th of July, and I shall never permit any 
other woman to take her place. This is 
explicit and to the point, and I say it in 
order to prevent any future misunderstand- 
ing upon the subject. '\ 

This roused the Vicomte's indignation at 
once. 

** And that is a mother /" he exclaimed 
in a contemptuous tone, when he had gained 
the street. 
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Icy surfaces are always the most deceptive. 
Beneath a wind-swept desolation of snow, 
tender flowers, and the life-pulses of broad 
harvest-fields are fed. Trebly-locked gold 
will, at the worst, be only tarnished when 
restored to the light. Conversely, the heat 
of a shallow nature may expend itself, and 
will, in idle exuberances, distilling maudlin 
tear-drops to the end. 

The Vicomte had yet to learn these 
truths, as well as one other, to the effect that, 
the cruellest of all endowments is that pride 
which would expel charity from a tender 
woman's heart. 

The Marquis de Laferri^re, it was said, 

# 

had buried himself in his old chateau in the 
south of France. Thither the Vicomte 
despatched a letter, full of condolence and 
hopeful augury. A week passed without a 
reply. At length, returning in a more than 
usually dejected mood one evening, to his 
hdtel in the Rue Vanneau, his valet met him 
at the door with the long-expected missive. 
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Hastily breaking the seal, he read with 
mingled indignation and astonishment the 
following : 

" M. de Laferri^re is too ill to personally 
acknowledge your letter of the — inst. He 
begs me, however, to say that, after a careful 
consideration of its contents, he is convinced 
that what at the first blush seemed like a 
gross impertinence, is simply due to an 
exaggerated sympathy for a wronged man, 
and an unwholesome, chivalrous regard for 
an unworthy woman. He would be glad, 
however, if you would, in any subsequent 
communication, abstain from further men- 
tion of a subject which it is his wish to 
dismiss from his mind as quickly as 
possible. 

'* With assurances of the highest considera- 
tion, 

'' For the Marquis de Laferri^re, 

'' MiCHAUD." 
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" Ah ! qiiil mord^ cet animal /i/' cried 
the Vicomte, when he had finished the 
perusal of this extraordinary epistle. But 
Jove! we cannot all be lunatics; somebody 
must be sane. Here, Bernard, look • at 
me," he added, suddenly turning to the 
valet. 

" Yes, M. le Vicomte." 

" Do you observe anything unusual in my 

appearance to-night ?" 

Bernard surveyed him with critical deliber- 
ation a moment ; then : 

"Shall I be frank, M. le Vicomte!" he 
^rejoined with a deferential smirk. 

" Good God — yes — what do you see ?" 

"Well, M. le Vicomte, since you desire 
to know, the right side of your moustache 

is just a little " 

" Idiot !" 

"Just so, M. le Vicomte," said Bernard 
humbly. 

" Well ! dofCt be an idiot then, there are too 
many of us already." 
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" I will try and do my best, M. le 
Vicomte." 

" Look at me again then. Is there any- 
thing very extraordinary about me to-night ? 
Do I look ill, or excited, or different from 
what I did, say a month ago ; as if I was 
afflicted with an incurable disorder or anything 
of that sort ? Eh, Bernard ?" 

Bernard looked at his master in helpless 
astonishment. 

" Speak out f roared the latter. " Do I, 
or not ?" 

'* No— no !" 

** Very well then. Now read that aloud , 
to me," and he handed him the Marquis's 
letter. 

By this time the valet's mouth gaped 
wide with astonishment. Accustomed, how 
ever, to occasional eccentricities of this kind 
upon the part of his master, he took this 
letter and read it through in a stumbling 
manner. 

" Read it again," said the Vicomte. 
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Again he complied. 

" Well, Bernard, that is plain, is it not ?" 

" Nothing could be plainer, M. le 
Vicomte." 

" What then is to be done about it ?" 

Bernard reflected awhile. 

" The choice of weapons would remain 
with you, of course," he said at length. 

The Vicomte leaped to his feet 

" What do you say ?" 

*' I was only thinking, M. le Vicomte," said 
Bernard humbly, ^* that was all." 

'' What about ? Out with it." 

" Those pistols that you lent to the Due de 
Plonplon ; they were in such excellent order, 
with entirely new flints, M. le Vicomte. I 
suppose now it will have to be with the sword, 
but it is a pity." 

The Vicomte burst into a laugh. " I 
am sorry I must disappoint you, Bernard," 
he said : '* but there will be no fight over the 
matter. Ah I" he added, drawing a long 
sigh, and assuming a more earnest tone, 
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"there was once a knot, Bernard, which no 
man could untie, until one destined to great 
things came along and severed it with his 
sword. How easy that was, eh ! Out 
from the scabbard came the blade — a flash ! 
and there was an . end of M. Gordius' tangle. 
Humph ! if I could only solve my puzzle, 
knot, whatever one may choose to call it, 
with the crack of a pistol, or the thrust of 
a sword-blade — ah, mon Dieuf that would 
be a simple thing ! Well, well, leave me now, 
Bernard ;" and the Vicomte threw himself 
wearily upon a couch. 

As Bernard did not immediately leave the 
room, he turned to ascertain the cause, and 
found him standing by his side. Something 
in the man's face at once attracted his atten- 
tion. 

'* Have you anything more to say ?" he 
asked, raising himself up upon his elbow. 

" Only this, M. le Vicomte. Since yoii 
have honoured me with your confidence in 
the matter of this letter, may I venture to ask 
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what success has attended your efforts to find 

the Marquise de Laferri^re ?" 

" No success whatever, my good Bernard." 
" 'Tis a pity, M. le Vicomte — a thousand 

pities ; if I only could assist you I I have a 

brother — '* 

"A policeman? I have had enough oithem.'^ 

m 

" No, M. le Vicomte — ^a soldier." 

" Well !" 

''M. le Vicomte remembers the 5th of 
June ?" 

" Dolt ! who in Paris does not ?" 

" Ah ! who does not indeed ? Well, I was 
about to say that my brother that night was 
for a time under the command of the Marquis 
de Laferriere." 

" Humph I He had a brute then for a 
captain." 

" That is just where it is, M. le Vicomte, 
for he took his soldiers — my brother among 
them — to a lady's house at midnight." 

" A lady ! the devil !'* exclaimed the Vi- 
comte, starting into a sitting position. 
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" Yes, and the name of Mdlle. de Rauville, 
my brother says, was mentioned." 

"Ha! what!" cried D'Harmontal, springing 
to his feet. '* Don't' lie to me, Bernard. Be 
careful now. What is this ?" 

" I have told you all I know. It may be 
of no use to you, but 1 thought I would 
speak of it nevertheless. There is a man — 
the man who served as a guide to M. le 
Marquis that night, who, if you could find 
him, could tell you all about it." 

" Where is he to be found ?" 

" Ah ! I wish I could tell you. My brother 
has never seen him since." 

" Who and what is he then ?" 

** He was a servant of the Marquis de 

Laferriere, but I have ascertained he is so no 
longer." 

** What is his name i*" 

" Pitou." 

'' Simply Pitou ?" 

*' I believe so, M. le Vicomte." 

" Is this all, Bernard } If so, I thank you 
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very much, and will reward you if your 
information proves to be of any service." 

" You are very kind, M. le Vicomte ; that 
is all," said Bernard as he retired from the 
room. » 

D'Harihontal thiew himself once more upon 
the sofa. 

" Pitou 1 Pitou !" he repeated ; " I must 
now scour Paris for a Pitou." 
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